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7 library-bound 
supplementary reading 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Short sentences, large easily read type, authentic illustrations, and factual 
accuracy aré basic characteristics of Melmont books. All Melmont books 
are library-bound in washable book cloth. Appealing silk screen cover 
designs keynote the subjects. 

















ABOUT RIVERS 

By ALBERT Dickey, Photography by the author. 
Tells how rivers originate and what happens as they 
flow toward the sea. Ages 8-11 $2.00 


By Joyce SMITH EGGLESTON, Illustrated by the author. 
For healthy growth, boys and girls, as well as plants 
and animals, need light, air, water, food and rest. 
Scientific information in its most elementary form. 
Ages 5-7 $2.00 


THE BIGGEST PIG 
By Witt Hayes, Illustrated by Robert Totten. 


“With loving care,” said Randy’s mother, ‘“‘anyone 
or anything can become a blue ribbon winner.” 
Randy proves this counsel when his pet pig Blackie is 
judged champion boar of the State Fair. Excellent 
illustrations. Text kept to a minimum. Ages 6-8 $2.00 
N E Ww FARM HELPERS 
By EvELYN Payton, Illustrated by Peter Ornstein. 
Man with a bulldozer, combine crew, hay balers, 
veterinarian, and the county agent are among the 
thirteen types of farm helpers portrayed in short, 
M £ L M 0 M T easy-to-read sentences coupled with fine two-color 
illustrations. Ages 6-8 $2.00 
AT THE RAILROAD STATION 
By ALMA KEHOE RECK & HELEN HALL FICHTER, I/lus- 
trated by Harry Garo. Activities in small towns and big 
city railroad stations are described. The baggage 
7 | T L o 4 room, ticket windows, red caps, the newstand, and 


Travelers Aid are among the topics included. 
Ages 7-9 $2.00 


TREES FOR TOMORROW 

By SOLVEIG PAULSON RusSELL, Illustrated by Andrew 
F 0 R Kerechuk. Tells how the nation’s forestry program 

operates to correct past destruction and provide for the 

future through tree farms. Simple text and illustra- 

tions make the subject interesting and within the 

comprehension of nine-year olds. Ages 9-11 $2.00 


F A L L i q 5 4 Sp Somerset Thies chen MILLER, photographs by 


Art Miller. Paul helps his grandfather with the many 
interesting jobs involved in growing navel organges. 
Excellent photographs and graphic text recreate 

an orange grove and its activities. Ages 7-9 $2.00 


All prices are net to schools and libraries. 
SRS 4 Write for catalog containing 67 previous titles. 
MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


a division of Carl J]. Leibel, Inc., La Puente, California 
















































































THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 

to give you quick and efficient service. 

Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. 
Good Service and Lowest Prices. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O. B. your door. 


THE 


LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 


bookbinding 


bn Sib 


5 and Gchools 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


... We pay all freight. . . 
seston vetmanhp, “FICTION attractively rebound in 


Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Fetdiles 











CALIFORNIA PROVED To BE a special at- 
traction for librarians throughout the na- 
tion as they flocked to San Francisco in 
July for the Annual American Library 
Association Conference. All the ALA of- 
ficials were greatly surprised to see 800 
more delegates than expected and the 
total registration of 4234 gave San Fran- 
cisco and California a great boost as a 
Convention Center. All the Northern Cal- 
ifornians who assisted in arranging the 
Conference are to be congratulated for 
their excellent work. 

Richard Dillon’s ‘Books and Browsing 
in San Francisco”, reprinted from the 
July, California Librarian and included as 
a special item in the Conference kit was 
well received by all. Likewise the CLA 
Booth arranged by Faythe Elliott and 
Edna Yelland in the Exhibit area was a 
well attended center for many who learned 
more about the activities of our State As- 
sociation. 

If you attended the California State 
Fair in Sacramento you saw the exhibit 
arranged by Faythe Elliott and her North- 
ern Division members of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee—a prize winning effort 
last year and sure to attract many again 
this year. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will see the 
program for the 60th Annual Conference 
of the California Library Association 
scheduled for the Lafayette Hotel, Long 
Beach, October 27-November 1, 1958. 
Look it over carefully and you will dis- 
cover outstanding speakers who always 
have something important to say. You 
will find it very worthwhile to make plans 
to attend all or part of the Conference. 
If you can, combine an inspirational pro- 
gram along with a practical one and make 
the theme ‘Books and Librarians can Win 
World Understanding’ become a part of 
your living experience. 

This is the last issue of the California 
Librarian for this year and I am grateful 
to Editor Ray Holt for the outstanding 
work that he has performed. The task of 
combining literary and scholarly quality 


President’s Message 


BY GEORGE FF. 
CLA President, 1958 


FARRIER 





Mr. George F. Farrier, Librarian of the Alham- 
bra Public Library and President of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association for 1958. 


in a house organ is not an easy one but 
the compliments that come from out of 
state librarians should be very gratifying 
to him. My special thanks, too, to the Al- 
hambra Review Printing Company who 
took over the printing of our periodical 
in January and who have maintained an 
excellent format at considerable less cost 
to the Association. 

I appreciate very much the fine work of 
our Executive Secretary Edna Yelland and 
her staff whose constant support and as- 
sistance really becomes the Packbone and 
body of our Association. So many times 
she must fill in when our volunteer efforts 
prove inadequate to meet the task. 

The work of the Board of Directors, 
other officers, and committeemen has been 
of great value in providing the stimulus 
to a larger advance in librarianship and as 
we have moved forward step by step it has 
been the combined efforts of all that has 
(President's Message . . . Page 219) 





CLA COMMITTEES FOR 1958 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Dr. Peter T. Conmy, State Chairman and 
Northern Division Chairman, Oakland Pub- 
lic Library 
Northern Division: 
Nelle Minnick, Fresno County Library 
David Sabsay, Santa Rosa Public Library 
Mrs. Margaret Tredway, Stanislaus County 
Library 
Mrs. Alice Taylor Thomas, San Francisco 
Public Library 
Southern Division: 
Blanche Collins, Long Beach Public Library, 
Chairman 
William Griffith, Anaheim Public Libr 
Mrs. Dorothy Sheely, Newport Beach Public 
Library 
Mrs. Gloria Teel, Whittier Public Library 
BYLAWS COMMITTEE 
Edwin Coman, State Chairman, University of 
California Library, Riverside 
Clara E. Breed, San Diego Public Library 
John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library 
Thomas B. Murray, East Contra Costa Junior 
College Library, Concord 
E. Caswell Perry, Burbank Public Library 
Lawrence Clark Powell, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN ADVERTISING 
A. Steve Pickett, Chairman, San Francisco State 
College Library 
DOCUMENTS 
George M. Bailey, State Chairman and North- 
ern Division Chairman, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Davis 
Northern Division: 
Rosamond Maunaula, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Berkeley 
Melvin Oathout, California State Library 
Mary Schell, California State Library 
Verna Young, Contra Costa County Library 
Southern Division: 
Dalton A. Degitz, 
Public Library 
Herbert K. Ahn, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 
Martha L. Hackman, Occidental College Li- 
brary 
Kenneth Wilson, Santa Barbara Public Li- 
brary 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY HISTORY 
Dr. Raymund F. Wood, State Chairman, Fres- 
no State College Library 
Gladys A. Coryell, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 
Richard H. Dillon, Sutro Branch, California 
State Library 
Margaret Hatch, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Library, San Francisco 
Andrew H. Horn, Occidental College Library 
Jessie A. Lea, 705 Huntington Court, Martinez 
Allan R. Ottley, California State Library 


Chairman, San Diego 


EDITORIAL 
Frederick A. Wemmer, State Chairman, Sacra 
mento County Library 
Rosemary Livesay, Los Angeles Public Library 
Grace Murray, Sacramento State College Library 
Dr. Fernando Penalosa, University of Southern 
California Library 
ELECTION 
Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, State Chairman, Uni 
versity of California Library, Berkeley 
(Committee appointed at time of State Elec- 
tion) 
FINANCE 
Harry M. Rowe, Jr., State Chairman, Fullerton 
Public Library 
Mrs. Frances Henselman, Long Beach Public 
Library 
Robert Trimingham, Sacramento State College 
Library 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
Dr. LeRoy Merritt, State Chairman and North- 
ern Division Chairman, School Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 
Northern Division: 
Ian Marc Gittelsohn, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Berkeley 
Mrs. Helen B. Murie, Eureka Public Library 
Robert G. Sumpter, Capuchino High School, 
San Bruno 
Constance Lee, California State Library 
Southern Division: 
William Emerson, Chairman, Long Beach 
Public Library 
Mrs. Grace Dunkley, 
School District 
Miriam Matthews, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary 
Eva L. Thompson, Glendale Public 
Library 
Dr. Martha T. Boaz, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Southern California 
LEGISLATION 
Mrs. Dorothy Thomas, State Chairman, and 
Northern Division Chairman, Mill Valley 
Public Library 
Northern Division: 
Amy Boynton, Lodi Public Library 
Karl Vollmayer, Richmond Public Library 
Southern Division: 
Frances A. Hahn, San Diego County Library 
Margaret Fulmer, Whittier Public Library 
Mrs. Margaret Morrison, Orange County 
Library 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AND 
STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Edwin Castagna, State Chairman and Southern 
Division Chairman 
Southern Division: 
Beverley Caverhill, Los Angeles State College 
Library 
Mrs. Natalie Edwin, San Diego Public Li- 
brary 


Bellflower Unified 
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William S. Geller, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library 
Dr. Percy Gray, Santa Barbara Public Li- 
brary 
Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, United States Navy, 
11th Naval District Library, San Diego 
Esther Hile, Redlands University Library 
Mrs. Gertrude Hunt, Arcadia Unified School 
District 
Evelyn Huston, California Institute of Tech- 
nology Library 
Sherry Taylor, Prudential Life Insurance 
Company Library 
Mrs. Sophia White, Burroughs Corporation 
Library, Pasadena 
Northern Division: 
J. Richard Blanchard, Chairman, University 
of California, Davis 
Anne Avakian, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Albany 
Dr. Norris Bleyl, Chico State College Library 
Coit Coolidge, Richmond Public Library 
Stephen Ewing, Humboldt County Library 
Mrs. Isabella Frost, Safeway Stores, Oakland 
Dorothy Hamilton, San Carlos Elementary 
School District 
David Locher, University of San Francisco 


Esther Mardon, Shasta County Library 
Mrs. Winifred Ragsdale, Contra Costa Coun- 
ty Library 
Flora Elizabeth Reynolds, Mills College Li- 
brary 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, California State 
Library 
MEMBERSHIP 


Dr. Alan D. Covey, State Chairman, Sacra- 
mento State College Library 

Page Ackerman, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 

Joseph Benson, Stockton Public Library 

Mrs. Hilda Collins, Tulare County Library 

a Grace Webb Gilman, Shasta County Li- 
rary 

Mrs. Raphaella Kingsbury, Humboldt State Col- 
lege Library 

Frederick Mulholland, Palo Alto Public Library 

NOMINATION 


Howard M. Rowe, Chairman, Public Libraries 
Section 

George M. Bailey, Golden Empire District 

Mrs. Marian Garthwaite, Golden Gate District 

Elizabeth Eubank, Mt. Shasta District 

Stephen Ewing, Redwood District 

Elizabeth O. Williams, Southern District 

Mrs. Helen D. Robbins, Yosemite District 

Gertrude M. Cordts, Children’s and Young 
People’s Section 

Robert Thomason, College, University and Re- 
search Section 

Dr. Percy Gray, Trustees Section 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND IN 

SERVICE TRAINING 

Carl Hamilton, State Chairman, Stanislaus 
County Library 

Mrs. Mary Murdoch, South Pasadena Public 

Library 


William McCoy, California State Library 





PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 
LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Harold Hamill, Chairman, Los Angeles Public 
Library 

Margaret Klausner, Vice-Chairman, Stockton 
Public Library 

Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Public Libr: 

Dr. Percy Gray, Trustee, Santa Barbara Public 
Library 

Katherine Laich, Los Angeles Public Library 

John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library 

Mrs. Bertha Hellum, Contra Costa County 
Library 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, California State Li- 
brary 

George F. Farrier, Alhambra Public Library 

Dr. Alan D. Covey, Sacramento State College 
Library 

Dr. Henry M. Madden, Fresno State College 
Library 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Faythe Elliott, State Chairman and Northern 
Division Chairman, Oakland Public Library 
Northern Division: 
Dorothy Drake, Sacramento Public Library 
Mrs. Alicia Hook, California State Library 
Mrs. Ila M. Lanzara, San Mateo County 
Library 
John Ward, Madera County Library 
Southern Division: 
Bertram Snow, Chairman, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library 
Mrs. Callie Becker, San Diego State College 
Library 
Leona M. Calkins, Santa Ana Public Library 
Catherine Greening, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 
Mrs. Viola Haapanen, Pomona Public Li- 
brary 
Scott Kennedy, General Electric Company, 
Santa Barbara 
Mrs. Esther Larsen, Pasadena Public Library 
Mrs. Martha Martin, Santa Monica Public 
Library 
Mrs. Helen Thompson, Riverside Public Li- 
brary 
PUBLICATIONS 
Robert C. Goodwell, State Chairman, Riverside 
Public Library 
Gordon Martin, University of California Li- 
brary, Riverside 
Riva Bresler, Los Angeles Public Library 
Ann E. Markley, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
Don Miller, Fresno State College Library 
Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, Alameda County Library 
Mrs. Marie Wild, El Cerrito High School Li- 
brary 
RECRUITMENT 


Clayton Brown, State Chairman, University of 
California, Riverside 

Mrs. Lois Higman, Palo Alto Public Library 

Robert F. Freeland, Helix High School Library, 
La Mesa 
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John Sekerak, University of California Library, 
Davis 
John C. Wecker, Los Angeles State College 
Library 
Mrs. Helen O'Connor Wright, Los Angeles 
County Public Library 
REGIONAL RESOURCES COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 
David W. Heron, State Chairman and North- 
ern Division Chairman, Hoover Institution, 
Stanford 
Northern Division: 
Mary Manning Cook, Mills College Library 
Herbert Drummond, Sacramento State Col- 
lege Library 
Theodore Gould, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 
Elmer Grieder, Stanford University Library 
Dr. Frederic Mosher, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 
Beulah Mumm, California State Library 
Virginia Ross, San Mateo County Library 
Jane Wilson, The Asia Foundation, San 
Francisco 
Southern Division: 
Dorothy Drake, Chairman, Scripps College 
Library 


PLEASE NOTE: 


THE DocUMENTS Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association has been or- 
ganized under the chairmanship of George 
M. Bailey, of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis. Northern and Southern sec- 
tions are headed by Melvin C. Oathout, 
California State Library, and Dalton De- 
gitz, San Diego Public Library, respec- 
tively. Plans are being made for the an- 
nual documents workshop in each section. 

The Northern section workshop is being 
scheduled for Friday, December 5, at the 
Oakland Public Library. As a part of the 
program the morning session will repeat 
the three all-day sections given last year: 
United Nations documents, subject biblio- 
graphies useful in documents work, and 
maps in documents. 


LIBRARY COOPERATIVE PROJECTS. Since 
many library cooperative projects are in 
progress throughout the State of which 
little information is available, the South- 
ern Section of the Regional Resources Co- 
ordinating Committee, in its meeting held 
in June at Scripps College Library, was 
unanimous in its belief that it should act 
as a Clearing house for all library coopera- 
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Robert Arndahl, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 

Margaret Cressaty, College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles 

Roy Holleman, University of California, 
La Jolla 

Katherine McNabb, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 

Milton Loventhal, San Diego Public Library 

Catherine McQuarrie, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 

George Smisor, University of California Li- 
brary, Riverside 

RESOLUTIONS 


Dr. Alan D. Covey, State Chairman, Sacra- 
mento State College Library 
(Committee to be appointed at the Annual 
Conference) 

TRUSTEES CITATION 

Edith Taylor, State Chairman, A. K. Smiley 
Public Library, Redlands 

Miriam E. Casteel, Lompoc Public Library 

Mrs. Muriel K. Merman, Redwood City Public 
Library 

Mrs. Ethel H. Swanger, Orange Public Library 

Mrs. Phoebe Winkler, Visalia Public Library 


tive projects in Southern California and 
should keep the membership of CLA in- 
formed on these projects. Not only will 


the committee function as a clearing house 
but it will also assist in promoting worth 
while and necessary projects. 

The committee believes that the follow- 
ing cooperative projects are worthy of its 
assistance: 

1) A union list of art periodicals in 
Southern California libraries. The art his- 
torians have begun this project but they 
now feel that its completion can be 
hastened with the help of librarians. The 
plan is to have a union title card holdings 
kept on file and up to date at a central 
place such as the USC Library. The com- 
mittee is now investigating this project. 

2) Cooperative storage of “recondite” 
fiction. Miss Frances Christeson, who be- 
gan this study when she was Chairman of 
the Southern Section of the Regional Re- 
sources Committee, is pursuing the possi- 
bilities of beginning such storage in the 
Pasadena area. 

3) Revision of the Union List of Peri- 
odicals in Southern California. The list 
is now old and outdated, and there is a 
dire need for a revision. Such a task, 
however, is too large for a committee. Per- 
haps the needed revision and the keeping 
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the list up to date could be accomplished 
only through a grant from CLA. 


4) Microfilming the Los Angeles Coun- 
‘y Historical Newspaper Files. An attempt 
was made some years ago to microfilm 
these valuable files. This project should, 
by some means, be continued and com- 
pleted. 

No doubt other cooperative projects are 
in progress or being planned, and in order 
not to duplicate effort, these projects 
should be reported to Miss Dorothy 
Drake, Chairman of the Southern Section 
of the Regional Resources Committee, 
Scripps College Library, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, or to any member of this commit- 
tee, Catherine MacQuarrie, Frances Chris- 
teson, Robert Arndal, Andrew Landay, 
W. Roy Holleman, George T. Smisor, 
Milton Loventhal, and Margaret Cressaty. 


SLA TO MEET WITH REGIONAL CATA- 
LOGERS AT CLA. Saturday, November 1st 
the two California chapters of Special 
Libraries Association and the Regional 
Catalogers Association will hold a joint 
meeting in conjunction with the CLA con- 
vention in Long Beach. Mrs. Johanna 
Tallman, Engineering Librarian, UCLA, 
will be moderator for a panel consisting 
of Mrs. Jeanne Lloyd of the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station at UC Riverside, Mrs. 
Pat Powell of California State Fisheries 
Laboratory, Scott Kennedy of GE Tempo, 
and William Conway of the Clark Mem- 
orial Library. The topic is SUBJECT 
HEADINGS IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
AND SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, and 
they will tell us of their most effective 
methods in devising subject headings and 
in applying feedback from catalog users. 

Luncheon will be at 12:00 in the La- 
fayette, followed by the meeting until 
4:00 p.m. Copies of applicable bibliog- 
raphies as well as of specific subject head- 
ings used in some libraries will be avail- 
able for you to pick up. Johanna Tallman 
has written a pertinent article “Adventures 
in Partial Titles’ which will appear in 
Southern California's SLA Bulletin, and 
which she has generously offered to fur- 
nish requestors as long as the supply lasts. 
All interested people are welcome to come 

(Please Note... Page 217) 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
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Established 1923 
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and School Orders 


LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE 
REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 
Oakland 9, Calif. 


Serving ... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 
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Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 





NEW BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


LANDSCAPES OF ALASKA 


Prepared by Members of the U. S. Geological Survey 
Published in Cooperation with the National Park Service 
U. S$. Department of the Interior 

Edited by Howel Williams 


Dramatic photographs illustrate this vivid introduction to the terrain of a vast and extra 
ordinarily scenic land. Prepared by expert geologists for the many people interested in Alaska 
the text explains the nature and origins of Mt. McKinley; the Elias Mountains; the bleak 
Brooks Range and the sweep of Arctic slope to the north; the fog-swept Aleutians; fiords, 
rivers, glaciers, and volcanoes. Also noted are the alterations in the face of nature through 
the growth of population and industry; the impact of mines, dredging operations, airports, and 
other installations. 


160 pages, 24 illus., 8 maps, $5.00 


INDIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By H. B. Hawthorn, C. S. Belshaw, and S. M. Jamieson 


A report on the present situation and adjustment problems of the groups of Indians who once 
made up one of the most remarkable cultures on the North American continent. Includes 
material on traditional culture, resources, ethnic relations, occupations and industries, level of 


living, arts and crafts, family patterns, education, crime, social welfare, political participation, 
and administration of Indian affairs. 


THE SOURCES OF VALUE 


By Stephen C. Pepper 


504 pages, $10.00 


A general hypothesis of the origins and funct.ons of values in human life, omnes relevant 
data from psychology, anthropology, political science, economics, sociology, and other fields. 


Of interest to sociologists, philosophers, psychologists, and all concerned with how man meets 
the challenges of his world. 


746 pages, $8.50 
Again in Print 
PREJUDICE, WAR, AND THE CONSTITUTION 
Japanese-American Evacuation and Resettlement: Volume Ill 
By Jacobus tenBroek, Edward N. Barnhart, and Floyd W. Matson 


“The relocation of the West Coast Japanese seemed to so many in 1942 to be a matter of 


course; half a generation later we consider it not so much impossible to believe that it hap- 
pened as terrifying that it did.’’"—American Historical Review 


Received the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award in the field of government and democracy 
presented by the American Political Science Association in 1955. 2d printing, 420 pages, $6.00 


At your jobbers 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Please Note... (from page 215) 


and to participate in the discussion. Lunch- 
eon registration is required, preferably 
paid in advance, at $2.25 for breast of 
turkey Marco Polo with ham and broccoli. 


STATE LIBRARY HAS NEW TECHNICAL 
SERVICES CHIEF. Carl R. Cox, Chief of 
Technical Services at the California State 
Library, has accepted appointment at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland, as Head of Technical Services, 
with rank of Assistant Professor. Melvin 
C. Oathout, formerly Supervising Librar- 
ian, Government Publications Section in 
the California State Library, has been pro- 
moted to the position formerly held by 
Mr. Cox. Mr. Oathout received his library 
science degree from the University of 
Michigan and a Master of Arts degree 
from the University of New Zealand. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS OPUS. Just off 
the University of Southern California 
Press is the book A Living Library, A Re- 
port of a Symposium on Library Design 
and Planning Problems, edited by Dr. 
Martha Boaz, Director of the USC Library 
School. Fully illustrated, this is one of 
the most comprehensive books on library 
planning currently available. The papers 
presented at the institute are supplement- 
ed by architectural drawings, elevations 
and other pertinent material. At $2.25 it 
is a handy volume every librarian should 
have close at hand. Orders should go to 
the University of Southern California 
Press. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS ANNOUNCED. 
Among scholarships recently awarded at 
USC's School of Library Science are the 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers Scholarship for Work with Children 
and Young People and the Clune Fellow- 
ship for Foreign Students. Recipient of 
the PTA award was Mrs. Barbara L. Lar- 
son, Santa Monica, California while the 
Clune Fellowship went to Mr. Chetluru 
Sarangapani, Tirupati, Andhra, India. 


FALL EVENING COURSES ANNOUNCED: 
Begining September 22, USC School of 
(Please Note . . . Page 219) 


ACME CODE COMPANY 
(A California Corporation) 
163 California Street 


San Francisco 4, California 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS AND 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


We thank our many friends in California 
who have written to us expressing satisfac- 
tion with Acme's Service. 


May we invite those who are not familiar 
with the complete wholesale jobbing service 
of the Acme Code Company to ask for 
details. 


We specialize in carrying in stock the 
latest books devoted to Missiles; Rockets; 
Nuclear Physics; Electronics, etc. 


Placement of our name on your bidders 
list will be appreciated. 


ers Your 
A AALS) 


Pickup Service 


Attractive Bindings With 
miaitg oh 18) 


Reasonable Prices 


Serving the Western States 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address — St. Helena 





. . - HORIZONTAL 


You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 


Made of oak and maple, in 
either light or dark finish. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


)) uwwrery Gaylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Please Note .. . (from page 217) 
Library Science will offer the following 
evening courses in addition to its regular- 
ly scheduled daytime classes: Reference 
sources and services, Cataloging and Clas- 
sification, Bibliography of the Humanities, 
Government Publications, Library Service 
to Children and Personnel Administration 
in Libraries. On Saturday mornings the 
courses are for 3 units of credit. Tuition 
is $25.00 per unit. For further informa- 
tion contact Martha Boaz, Dean, School 
of Library Science, USC. 


Mrs. Thompson told a story about a 
borrower who came into the library the 
other evening and asked for a book for 
her niece. The librarian asked if she knew 
of any book her niece had previously read 
and had liked. The borrower replied: 
‘No, she’s never been sick before.” 


—Glendale Public Library 


AMES 


- —~> 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
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President's Message .. . (from page 211) 
brought us closer toward our goals. 

The organizing and persuasive ability of 
your Vice-President, President-Elect, Dr. 
Alan Covey, was very successful and al- 
ready by August of this year 2236 of 
you had accepted invitations to be mem- 
bers of this Association—a number greater 
at this point than all of last year so that 
undoubtedly we shall pass the 2300 mark 
by December 31, 1958. 

There is much yet to be done if we in 
the library field are still to meet our full 
responsibility. I am pleased to have added 
my small bit to the foundations laid by 
my predecessors and with full confidence 
I happily turn over the helm to the leader- 
ship of your new President, Dr. Alan D. 
Covey. 

Some people have read so much about 
the harmful effects of smoking that they 
have decided to give up reading. 






LOOKS even without books IS IMPORTANT! 


Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
shelve books. First, use Ames Engineering Service 
for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 


WRITE FOR FREE 





1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 











STANFORD 


A History of Japan to 1334 
GEORGE SANSOM. Sure to be the stand- 
ard history of Japan for many years to 
come, this is the first volume of a three 
volume work that will provide a clear and 
straightforward narrative of Japanese his- 
tory. Illustrated. October. $8.50 


The Structure of Freedom 
CHRISTIAN BAY. “An impressive per- 
formance. Of all the treatments of liberty, 
this is the first one that has fully consid- 
ered the freedom of man as an individual.” 
—Wilbur Schramm. October. $7.50 


Marie, or 


Slavery in the United States 
A NOVEL OF JACKSONIAN AMERICA. 
Gustave de Beaumont. The first English 
translation of a novel by Tocqueville's com- 
panion on his travels in the United States. 
October. $4.95 


The Diplomacy of India 
INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS. Ross N. Berkes and 
Mohinder S. Bedi. October. $5.00 


Political Change in 


Latin America 

THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE 
SECTORS. John J. Johnson. A timely and 
informative study. November. $5.00 


The Complete Essays 


of Montaigne 

Translated by Donald M. Frame. “A new 
translation that offers definite advantages 
over even the best of its predecessors.” — 
The N.Y. Times. 906 pp. September. $5.75 


A Portuguese-English 
Dictionary 


James L. Taylor. The first new and com- 
prehensive Portuguese-English dictionary in 
70 years. September. $11.50 


Alaska Wild Flowers 


Ada White Sharples. Profusely illustrated. 
88 pages of photographs. Published. $3.75 


Disease, Life, and Man 
SELECTED ESSAYS BY RUDOLF VIR- 
CHOW. Translated by Lelland J]. Rather. 
November. $5.00 


Pope and 
the Augustan Stage 


Malcolm Goldstein. September. $4.00 








Best Poems of 1957 


BORESTONE MOUNTAIN POETRY 
AWARDS 1958. Edited by Robert Thoma 
Moore. December. $3.50 


Stanford Short Stories 1958 


Edited by Wallace Stegner and Richard 
Scowcroft. October. $2.95 

Studies in Linear and 
Non-Linear Programming 


Kenneth J]. Arrow, Leonid Hurwicz, and 
Hirofumi Uzawa. Stanford Mathematical 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Il. Novem- 
ber. $7.50 


The Staple Food Economies 
of Western Tropical Africa 


Bruce F. Johnston. A publication of the 
Food Research Institute. December. $6.00 


Sea Shells 


of Tropical West America 
A. Myra Keen. Designed for the serious 
amateur collector, contains over 1500 illus- 
trations, with 10 pages in full color. Oc- 
tober. $12.50 

Principles of College and 


University Administration 
Lloyd S$. Woodburne. Candidly examines 
all aspects of academic leadership and 
planning. December. $5.00 

The Plasma in a 


Magnetic Field 
A SYMPOSIUM ON MAGNETOHYDRO- 


DYNAMICS. Edited by R. K. M. Landshoff. 
October. $4.50 

Radiographic Atlas of 
Skeletal Development 


of the Hand and Wrist 


SECOND EDITION. Walter William 
Greulich and S. Idell Pyle. December. 
$12.50 

Economic Theory and 
Western European 
Integration 

Tibor Scitovsky. November. $3.50 


The Uniting of Europe 


Ernst B. Haas. September. $8.00 


French West Africa 


Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 


Illustrated. September. $8.50 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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California Public Library Commission 


And Its Studies 


AcTIVE EFForts By CLA to secure funds 
to finance a state-wide study of public li- 
braries began in 1953. Various methods 
were tried without success. The work of 
two Subcommittees on Library Problems 
of the Assembly Committee on Education, 
provided for under House Resolution No. 
189, adopted June 5, 1953, and House 
Resolution No. 264, adopted on June 8, 
1955, and their three published reports, 
undoubtedly contributed greatly to the 
final success of the bill providing for the 
present study. 

The California Public Library Com- 
mission was provided for in chapter 2328 
of the statutes of California, introduced as 
AB2787 by Assemblyman Geddes. The 
bill was amended slightly, passed by both 
houses of the Legislature, and signed by 
Governor Knight on July 10, 1957. It 
became effective on September 11, 1957. 
The bill provided for an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the first year; an equal 
sum was appropriated by the 1958 Legis- 
lature. 


The CLA-Library-sponsored Standards 


Ed. Note: The California Public Library Com- 
mission was fortunate indeed to obtain the 
services of Ed Wight in directing the state- 
wide survey. Well known for his forthright 
thinking in library matters and for his work as 
Professor at the U.C. Library School, Dr. Wight 
possesses the professional statute needed by the 
Commission. This preliminary report should 
set the stage for his full report at the Long 
Beach Conference. 


BY EDWARD A. WIGHT 


Workshop of 1953 had as one of its 
chief purposes the formulation of stand- 
ards which might be useful as a “‘back- 
stop” for evaluating the public libraries 
of the State. The Standards were adopted 
at the CLA annual meeting in Stockton 
in November, 1953, with only a slight 
change from the original draft. 

After chapter 2328 was signed CLA 
suggested to Governor Knight a panel 
of prospective members. The Governor 
announced the membership of the Public 
Library Commission on October 28, 1957. 
Mr. Percy Heckendorf, prominent Trus- 
tee of the Santa Barbara Public Library, 
who had been active in working for the 
legislation, was appointed Chairman by 
Governor Knight. Legislative members of 
the Commission appointed include Sena- 
tors Paul L. Byrne (R, Butte County) and 
Fred S. Farr (D, Monterey County), and 
Assemblymen Byron Rumford (D-R, Ber- 
keley), and Ernest R. Geddes (R, Clare- 
mont). This group is also designated as 
the Joint Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee. Other appointed members are Dr. 
Bernard Bartlett, Eureka; Mayor Ira J. 
Chrisman, Visalia; Marion Dozier, Los 
Angeles; Walter G. Drysdale, George- 
town; Mrs. Evelyn M. Ingalls, North Hol- 
lywood; Mrs. Dorothy McCall, Coronado; 
Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, San Francisco; and 
Colonel Samuel Rubin, San Francisco. 

The Commission had its first meeting in 
The Governor's Council Chamber at the 
State Capitol on November 15, 1957. At 
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this time Mr. Drysdale was elected Vice- 
Chairman and Mrs. Mohr was elected 
Secretary. Materials about library stand- 
ards and surveys in other states were dis- 
tributed to members present. A tentative 
budget was adopted, organizational plans 
were discussed and a committee to select 
a Director of Research was provided for. 
The CLA was asked to appoint a Liaison 
Committee. Members of the CLA Liaison 
Committee are: Mr. Harold Hamill, Miss 
Klausner, Mr. Castagna, Dr. Gray, Miss 
Laich, Mr. Henderson, Mrs. Hellum, Mrs. 
Zimmerman, Dr. Madden, Mr. Farrier, 
and Dr. Covey. 

The Chairman of the Committee com- 
piled a panel of possible research direc- 
tors, and finally selected Edward A. 
Wight, Professor in the School of Librar- 
ianship of the University of California, 
Berkeley, as Director of Research. Be- 
cause of his teaching commitment through 
January of 1958, Mr. Wight was not able 
to begin full-time work until the end of 
the fall semester at the University of Cali- 
fornia, on January 30, 1958. The work 
began with a part-time intermediate Clerk, 
appointed with the approval of the State 
Personnel Board. All personnel are simil- 
arly appointed through the State Personnel 
Board, and accounts are maintained by the 
State Finance Department. 

Mr. Wight drew up some proposals for 
the research program which were dis- 
tributed in dius to members of the 
Commission and the CLA Liaison Com- 
mittee, and these were discussed at two 
joint meetings, in Los Angeles on March 
18, 1958 and at Sacramento on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, March 20. 

In order to avoid asking libraries to 
furnish data for the last completed fiscal 
year, arrangements were made whereby 
a State Library employee, using State De- 
partment of Education equipment, made 
photo-copies of several of the pages of 
each library's last annual report. These 
data, supplemented by the reports furn- 
ished by the libraries on special aspects of 
their buildings in their reports for the 
fiscal year ending in 1956, furnished the 
main statistical data available to the re- 
search staff prior to the publication of the 
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statistical number of News notes of Cali- 
fornia libraries in 1958. 


It had been recommended at the join: 
meeting of the Commission and the CLA 
Liaison Committee that intensive study 
beyond the analysis of published dat. 
available, be made only for sample areas 
in the State. Three sections were selecte: 
for this purpose: Glendale, in suburba: 
Los Angeles County, which is approxi 
mately large enough alone to constitute a 
minimum library system according to CLA 
standards; Sonoma County, a compact and 
rapidly growing area in the northern part 
of the state with seven public libraries; 
and Orange County, a populous Southern 
County with ten public libraries. The li. 
brarians in these areas very kindly agreed 
to assist by supplying special data. 

It seemed to the Director of Research 
to be highly desirable to collect some 
other types of data than the usual ones 
available in the statistical analysis of 
state-wide library problems. The fact that 
only eight months were available between 
the time of beginning full-time work and 
the tentative report date of October 1 sug- 
gested by the Commission, made it imper- 
ative that short deadlines be suggested 
for the return of all requested informa- 
tion. 

Library use by nonresidents.—At the 
Los Angeles meeting of the Commission 
and the Liaison Committee it was sug- 
gested that a sample study of the inci- 
dence of nonresident use of libraries, 
where several exist near each other, be 
made. It was suggested that reference use 
of large collections by residents of near-by 
jurisdictions impose a heavy burden on 
larger libraries. Alhambra, Pasadena and 
Los Angeles Public agreed to cooperate 
in this study in the South, and El Cerrito, 
Albany, Richmond, Berkeley, and Santa 
Rosa in the North. Los Angeles County 
Library also took part, to use the data for 
its own analysis. 

Each user of the main library in the 
eight libraries received a data card on 
entering the building during the period 
June 5 through 8. The patron was asked 
to supply brief information about him- 
self and the use of the library, and to re- 
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turn the filled-in card on leaving the 
building. Approximately fourteen thous- 
and cards were secured for analysis. 
Titles added—One of the basic stud- 
ies is concerned with the number of differ- 
ent titles added to each library in the areas 
for special study, and the extent to which 
those libraries in the same geographic area 
tend to buy the same or different titles. In 
order to place as little as possible of the 
work on the cooperating libraries, two 
Recordak Junior photo-copying machines 
were rented, and operators residing in 
each area were trained. The shelf-list 
cards for titles added in 1957 were copied 
on film, and prints were made from the 
film to give duplicates of the shelf-list 
entries. Copies of 1957 imprints added 
through April 30, 1958 were also made. 
In Glendale there was a special file of 
duplicates of the order slips, and these 
were photographed at the Hollywood of- 
fice of Recordak in one morning, with 
the cooperation of the Glendale catalog 
department. In the other two counties, es- 
pecially in Orange County, the work went 
much more slowly, and the last prints 
were not received at the Commission office 
until the afternoon of August 29. Mr. 
Donald Koepp, in charge of this part of 
the study, and his part-time staff worked 
most of Saturday preceding Labor Day to 
get these data posted to the master list. 
As the 1957 titles-added slips were re- 
ceived from each library they were 
counted, classified, and tabulated, then 
posted to the master list of 1957 United 
States trade titles. This master list was 
compiled from the ‘weekly list” of new 
titles published in Publishers weekly, us- 
ing only 1957 imprints. Publishers weekly 
was read from the first number in Novem- 
ber 1956 through April 1958, and each 
1957 entry was copied on IBM alphabetic- 
punched cards. Author, title, subject, list 
price, and miscellaneous data to indicate 
importations, translations, paper-bound 
volumes, textbooks and pamphlets were 
copied on the cards. After the cards had 
been edited they were printed on the IBM 
407 model for editing; put in alphabetic 
order, and assigned serial numbers in al- 
phabetic order (since punched cards are 
more rapidly alphabetized on the machine 
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from numerical than from alphabetic cod- 
ing). 

The number of main entry cards for 
United States trade books of 1957 totaled 
11,877. The list includes 27 subjects, in 
addition to juvenile, fiction, and miscell- 
aneous. It was decided that paper-back 
books listed at $1.00 or less would be ex- 
cluded from the final tabulations, because 
many of these would not be entered on 
library shelf-lists, even if acquired, and 
because a large number of them were 
either types of fiction that most public 
libraries would not acquire or were re- 
prints or reissues of previously published 
works. Textbooks were also excluded. 

For each of eleven of the most impor- 
tant subjects, the entries in alphabetic 
order were printed on duplicate sheets, 
and seven of the strongest public libraries 
in the United States and an approximately 
equal number of the largest in California 
were asked to check one or two lists 
against their catalogs. These check lists 
were not available for sending to the 
selected public libraries until the end of 
August. 


Personnel study.—A second major type 
of data, gathered only in the libraries 
selected for special study, is related to the 
qualifications and types of work of per- 
sonnel. Each employee was asked to fill 
in a ‘personnel no card,” on which 
the major types of information are the 
estimated hours spent on each job in a 
typical week, and the schooling and ex- 
perience of each person. The analysis of 
this information will be made on the 
basis of level and type of work reported 
by employees of various classes of posi- 
tions, or groups of classes, both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional. Duties will 
also be smslieok in relation to schooling 
and experience. Miss Jewel Hardkopf, a 
graduate of Columbia University Lewy 
School, and of management courses at 
New York University, formerly with the 
New York and Brooklyn Public Libraries 
and engaged in management consultant 
work, is in direct charge of this part of 
the study. 

Legal basis and government of public 
libraries —The Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration of the University of California, 
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Berkeley, and the Commission are jointly 
sponsoring the study of legal and govern- 
mental problems of public libraries, with 
Mr. Patrick Henry responsible for the 
draft report. The Bureau He pe Mr. 
Henry's report in its series of Legislative 
Problems. Since this is a series of factual 
studies, without specific recommendations, 
Mr. Henry will submit an additional sec- 
tion of recommendations to the Commis- 
sion. In addition to his field work, con- 
sisting largely of review of legislation, 
charters, and ordinances affecting public 
libraries, Mr. Henry is interviewing a con- 
siderable number of librarians, trustees, 
and administrators in cities and counties, 
and others concerned, by reason of their 
positions, with local and state govern- 
mental administration. 

Inquiry to Head Librarians.—The other 
chief source of data is the responses from 
a brief inquiry addressed to the head li- 
brarians, or librarians in charge, of all 
public libraries in the State. This inquiry 
has to do chiefly with personal attitudes 
of librarians about some aspects of CLA 
standards, and with position classification 
plans, pay plans, positions vacant, and 
the results of use of inter-library loan 
from the State Library. 

Return and analysis of data. — Tha 
members of the Commission's office staff 
have appreciated the promptness with 
which many libraries have responded tq 
special requests for information. In spité 
of the general cooperative spirit, they are 
also impressed with the large number of 
failures to supply requested information 
or failure to follow simple instructions 
in reporting, both on the routine forms 
of the State Library and on the special 
forms of the Commission. If these re- 
quests were those of private parties com- 
piling data in order to prepare a paper of 
a speech, an incomplete sample of returns 
might be expected. But when the requests 
for information come from the State Lia 
brary, or from another State agency such 
as the California Public Library Commis- 
sion, in performance of its legal duty, such 
lapses are difficult to understand. For ex- 
ample, a special form of one page was 
sent out around July 3 to 99 libraries, re- 
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questing a few of the most important fac- 
tual items that were missing from the 
1957 annual report to the California 
State Library. Only 71, or 72 per cent, of 
these requests had been answered eight 
weeks later, and some of the answers were 
incomplete. 

The only general request sent from the 
Commission office to all libraries was 
mailed in Berkeley on August 6, with the 
request that the information be returned 
“within one week, or at most, ten days.” 
By 3:00 P.M. of August 29, replies had 
not been received from 65 libraries, or 
one-third of the total. Since the factual 
items requested were simple, and the other 
items asked for opinions, it should have 
been possible for the librarian-in-charge 
to answer in the absence on vacation of 
the Head Librarian. Although addressed 
to Head Librarians, it asked that the as- 
sistant librarian supply the information in 
the absence of the Head Librarian. The 
Director of Research had assumed that in 
the absence of any officer for more than 
afew days the next-in-command would be 
in charge and would meet reasonable re- 
quests for information. Even though this 
assumption was shown not to be valid for 
a considerable number of libraries in Cal- 
ifornia, he still believes it should be a 
valid assumption, in a well-managed li- 
brary. 

Data most recently received are in pro- 
cess of tabulation and analysis, although 
the time limits make it seem reasonably 
certain that not all information will be 
available and ready for presentation to 
members of the Commission and the Lia- 
ison Committee by the deadline tentatively 
suggested by them, October 1. A report of 
tentative findings and recommendations 
has been set for the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion of CLA, on October 28. This general 
session is the joint responsibility of the 
Public Libraries and Trustees Sections and 
of the Library Development and Standards 
Committee. It is now planned that ap- 
proximately half of the time of this gen- 
eral session will be spent in the presen- 
tation of the tentative findings, and about 
half of the time in small-group discus- 
sion and report. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


THE ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS of the State 
were unusually well represented in San 
Francisco at the ALA in July. News from 
the academic libraries consists largely of 
changes in personnel. 


The College Librarian of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, is Miss Norah 
E. Jones, formerly Supervisor of the Re- 
serve Book Room at UCLA. The College 
Library at UCLA was established on July 
Ist as an administrative amalgamation of 
the Reserve Book Room and the Under- 
graduate Library. Robert E. Fessenden has 
been appointed first assistant to the Col- 
lege Librarian, and is in charge of refer- 
ence service to undergraduates. Miss Ann 
M. Briegleb is also in the College Library. 
Stephen (Che-Hwei) Lin has been ap- 
pointed full-time assistant to the Oriental 
Librarian in the Department of Special 
Collections at UCLA. Fred J. Heinritz 
from Rutgers University, 1958 graduate 
of the School of Library Science, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Catalog De- 
partment of University Library, UCLA. 
Ralph Johnson, also of Rutgers, is in the 
Department of Special Collections of the 
University Library, UCLA. Donald L. 
Read, formerly Psychology Librarian at 
Columbia University, and for a year, gen- 
eral assistant and cataloger at the Los An- 
geles County Medical Library, has accepted 
a position in the Reference-Circulation 
Division of the Biomedical Library, 
UCLA. Miss Louise M. Stubblefield, for- 
merly Circulation Librarian, Columbia 
University, has been appointed Head of 
the Circulation Department, University 
Library UCLA. Mr. Richard A. Zum- 
winkle is in the Reference and Biblio- 


Ed. Note: I am extremely happy to introduce to 
CL readers a neighboring librarian who has vol- 
unteered to tackle the job of putting together 
the Academic Library Notes column. Miss Har- 
riett Genung is one of the outstanding librar- 
ians in Junior College libraries today. Her title 
of Dean of Library and Audio Visual Services 
for Mount San Antonio College, is recognition 
of ber competence and value. 


BY HARRIETT GENUNG 


graphy Section of the Reference Depart- 
ment of UCLA. 


Miss Deborah King, head of the Cir- 
culation Department of University Li- 
brary, UCLA, retired on July 1st, after 
having been a member of the library staff 
for thirty-four years. She was honored by 
the UCLA Library Staff with a gift for the 
beginning of a scholarship fund to help 
promising young people to secure profes- 
sional training for a career in librarian- 
ship. 

La Verne College reports that Mrs. Ma- 
jel Warren has joined the staff as cata- 
loger. Chaffey College announces a new 
head librarian, Mr. George C. Elser, for- 
merly of El Camino College. The separa- 
tion of the College and High School books 
is Now in process in | aor for the 
move to the new Chaffey College campus 
in 1959-60. 

Long Beach State College announces 
the appointment of Mrs. Ardis Koto as 
Catalog Librarian. She was former Head 
Librarian of Waldorf College, Forrest 
City, Iowa. Mr. Robert Hart, formerly in 
charge of the Santa Ana Extension Li- 
brary for Long Beach State, is now a full 
time member of the Cataloging staff. Mr. 
Charles Leopold, recent graduate of USC 
School of Library Science, is in charge of 
the Santa Ana Extension Library. Mr. 
Frederick Forrest recently resigned his 
position as Catalog Librarian at Long 
Beach State to accept a position from 
Southern Illinois University to develop a 
branch library in East Saint Louis. 

Occidental College has replaced Gwen- 
dolyn Shultz as Head of Circulation with 
the appointment of Mrs. Joan McQueen 
Crowley, MLS from USC, 1956. Gwen- 
dolyn Shultz has replaced Miss Dorothy 
Olney as Assistant Librarian at the College 
of Marin. Miss Olney, on the Staff of 
College of Marin since 1947 is unable to 
continue, due to ill health. 

College of Marin announces Charles 
D. Mastin as librarian who replaces Mrs. 
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Ruth Lockwood who retired as librarian, 
having been at Marin since 1943. 


Grant Heil, Librarian, Ventura College, 
is the newly appointed editor of CaLi- 
brarian, alumni publication of the School 
of Librarianship, Berkeley. 


Fuller Theological Seminary announces 
the completion of “Ten Years of Dead 
Sea Scrolls: a Bibliography,” which is 
now being printed. The periodical stack 
room at Fuller Theological Seminary has 
been enlarged. 


East Contra Costa Junior College of- 
ficially became Diablo Valley College on 
July 1. Golden Gate College announces 
an added reading room to increase the 
seating capacity of the Library. 


UCR announces the addition of a new 
staff member August 1 with the ap- 
pointment of Hazel Oliver in the Catalog 
Department. She is a graduate of USC Li- 
brary School and came from Northwest 
Christian College, Eugene, Oregon. 
George T. Smisor, Order Librarian, UCR, 
is Chairman for 1958 of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Council for 
Latin American Studies. 


Mr. Lawrence Ferguson, MLS, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1958, joined 
the Mt. San Antonio College Library 
Staff as Reference Librarian. 


Scripps College has a new Reference 
Librarian since September 2nd, Miss Ju- 
dith McDonough who is a recent gradu- 
ate of the Denver Library School of Sci- 
ence. Friends of Mrs. Latimer will be in- 
terested to know that she has gone to 
Fresno State to be with her husband. 


Fullerton Junior College reported a 
new staff member, Mr. Thomas Kimball, 
MLS from UCB. Nancy Carmichael of 
Fullerton, during August, was at Porter- 
ville as consultant in Library services. She 
assisted in planning the new college li- 
brary for Porterville Junior College. 


Richard Dean Galloway has returned 
as head of Technical Services at Hum- 
boldt State. College after two years leave 
at the Institute of Administrative Affairs, 
Teheran. New members of Humboldt 
State Library are Jack Kambara, MLS, 
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UCB; Carlyle Parker, MLS, UCB and 
Wayne York, MS from Florida Uni- 
versity. 

Contra Costa College has an additional 
credential librarian this year with Mr. 
Lawrence Greene joining the staff. 


Harold Wells, Head Librarian at Kel- 
logg-Voorhis Unit, California State Poly- 
technic College, announces three appoint- 
ments to his staff: Mrs. Margaret Gray, 
Technical Services; Mrs. Helen Ryan, Cat- 
alog-Reference. He states that the new 
library building is now under construc- 
tion. 


Mrs. Carmela A. Corey, Head Librarian 
at the Los Angeles Junior College of Busi- 
ness, has returned from a year’s sabbatical 
leave at which time she completed work 
for a Master's degree in Library Science 
at U.S.C. 


Immaculate Heart College reports that 
Sister M. Lucille, Reference Librarian has 
been appointed Director of the Graduate 
Department of Library Science. She has 
replaced Sister M. Regis who continued as 
College Librarian. 


The Bakersfield Residence Center of 
Fresno State College, which is providing 
the B.A. degree in elementary education, 
has for its Librarian Mr. Elwyn Bridges 
who received his library training at Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


University of California College of Ag- 
riculture at Davis reports several changes 
in personnel. Nelson Piper is now head 
of the Acquisitions Department. Mr. Ed- 
ward Wiseblood joined the staff in Sep- 
tember as Librarian of the Veterinary 
Medicine branch library. He comes from 
the University of Nebraska where he 
worked in the Order Department and also 
as Assistant Science Librarian. Miss Ro- 
berta Stevenson has transferred from the 
Catalog Department to the Acquisitions 
Department in charge of serial orders. 
Mrs. Eli Sakshaug Bremer, graduate of the 
University of Oslo and the Norwegian 
School of Librarianship will be at Davis 
for one year in the Catalog Department. 
Mr. John Sekerak is in charge of Public 
Services. 
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California Workshop On 


Standards for Public Library 
Service to Children 


A WorKsHopP on Standards for Public 
Library Service to Children was planned 
by the State Library to bring to intensive 
study the suggestions for standards which 
had been drawn up by the Library Devel- 
opment and Standards Committee of the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section, 
Winifred Ragsdale, Chairman. A Work- 
shop for this purpose was recommended 
in a resolution of the Fresno meeting of 
the Section and the California Library As- 
sociation voted to assist in sponsoring such 
a meeting. 

Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, was asked 
to direct the Workshop, and the dates 
were set for March 25-27, 1958, in Santa 
Barbara. 

It was necessary to limit the size of the 
group in order to make it possible to do 
intensive work in the short period of time 
available. It was important, also, to have 
representatives from administrators as 
well as children’s librarians. Invitations 
were sent out to a group of librarians who 
would provide such representation. In ad- 
dition, resource people from library sci- 
ence faculties in California and from the 
State Library staff were asked to assist 
in deliberations. 

An agenda was prepared by the Work- 
shop Director and mailed out by the 
State Library to all participants in advance 
of the meeting. Recognizing the need for 
some current statistical information about 
existing services to children in Califor- 
nia libraries, a questionnaire was prepared 


Ed. Note: Before assuming her present position 
as Librarian of the Elementary Library Labora- 
tory School at Chicago University, Miss Sara 
Fenwick held many positions connected with 
library work with boys and girls. Miss Fenwick 
proved to be the ideal keynote speaker and co- 
ordinator of the Children’s Standards Workshop 
held in Santa Barbara last March. 


BY SARA I. FENWICK 


by the Steering Committee, Marjorie 
Rankin, Chairman, and mailed to repre- 
sentative libraries throughout the state. 
Replies were tabulated by the Oakland 
Public Library and a report of a majority 
of the libraries contacted was ready for 
the opening session of the Workshop. 

The Director and the Steering Commit- 
tee met on Monday evening, March 24, 
to discuss agenda, and to plan the best use 
of the comfortable facilities made avail- 
able for the meeting at the Adult Educa- 
tion Center in downtown Santa Barbara. 
Broad areas for study of standards were 
mapped out. These were designated as 
Personnel, Administrative Organization, 
Materials and Provisions for Acquisition, 
Services, and Physical Facilities. Partici- 
pants were assigned to each group and a 
chairman was named. 

Marjorie Rankin, Chairman of the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section, 
CLA, convened the Workshop for its first 
General Session on March 25, at 9:00. 
John Smith, Librarian of the Santa Bar- 
bara Public Library welcomed the group. 
Mrs. Phyllis Dalton brought greetings of 
the State Library and George Farrier ex- 
tended a welcome from the California 
Library Association. Participants were in- 
troduced and Sara Fenwick presented as 
Director. 

In preliminary talk the Director sum- 
marized the thinking of the Steering Com- 
mittee that the considerations of the group 
should be oriented toward standards as 
measures not goals. These standards 
should apply to typical situations, but they 
should have built-in encouragement for 
situations that are a typical, of higher 
quality. It was recognized that children’s 
librarians represented just one segment of 
the profession. The question had been 

(Children’s Workshop . . . Page 264) 
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STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN’S 
SERVICE 


BY NATALIE EDWIN 


Members at the final meeting of the Workshop on Standards for Public 
Library Service to Children held in Santa Barbara, March 25-27 agreed an 
editorial committec should meet in May to polish and unify the rough reports 
each committee had prepared. For convenience of meeting the committee was 
composed of the Southern California chairmen: Helen Fuller, Rosemary Livsey, 
Mary Jo Meade, Mildred Phipps and Natalie Edwin. The committee chairmen 
met in Laguna Beach on May 17 to edit the reports, which were forwarded to 
Miss Sara Fenwick for her comments. 

In the original self-imposed time schedule we hoped the reassembled 
workshop members on July 12 would approve the standards for presentation 
and possible adoption at the October C.L.A. meeting. 

The qualitative standards were approved with minor changes and cor- 
rections. However, at this point several members expressed strong feeling that 
the standards should be quantitative as well as qualitative. If this suggestion 
was to be followed it was very evident that more time and discussion was 
needed for the study of quantitative standards, and that a statistics committee 
with a qualified statistician was necessary to analyze figures from the surveys 
sent to California libraries. Other members felt it necessary, but urged moving 
into this area slowly if the figures were to be useful and valid. 

Mr. Raymond Holt, Chairman of the Public Library Executives Association 
of Southern California, invited the workshop committee chairman to present 
a report on July 29. Miss Helen Fuller, in the absence of the vacationing chair- 
man, presented a report of the workshop and received many excellent questions 
and suggestions which will be considered by the chairmen of the five sections. 

The following is a working draft of the standards at present with only 
the principles given under each division. An introduction will precede the 
material, and an appendix of terms will conclude the standards. 


OBJECTIVES OF LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(A Working Draft) 


To help each individual child develop 
to the fullest his capacity for personal 
growth and social understanding. 

To make accessible for children and 
adults working with children a collection 
printed and audio-visual materials se- 
lected to satisfy the needs of children 
through a variety of materials represent- 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Edwin is Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s work in the San Diego Public Library 
and a well-known authority on library work 
with boys and girls. As a member of the Li- 
brary Development and Standards Committee 
she has done yeoman work on preparing and 
bringing to fruitation these standards for Chil- 
dren’s work. 


ing a broad range of interests. 

To foster, through sharing, encour- 
agement and guidance, the development 
of an interest in reading as a voluntary 
activity and an appreciation of the per- 
sonal satisfactions to be gained from 
good books. 

To provide guidance for children in 
the selection of books and of materials 
for viewing and listening. 

To — guidance in developing 
skills for effective use of library re- 
sources. 

To serve as an effective social force 
in the community by using all library re- 
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sources, personnel as well as materials, 
to cooperate with other community agen- 
cies in providing good experiences for 
children in all phases of living. 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


(Miss Rosemary Livsey, Chairman) 
The introduction to Administrative 
Organization stresses the need for “The 
public library to co-ordinate, as integral 
parts of its program, service to children, 
young people and adults. A well-devel- 
oped program of service for children 
makes good books, appropriate for this 
age group, available to all of the chil- 
dren in the community. 

Intelligent community understanding 
of the scope of public library service to 
children and appreciation of its potential 
force in educational and social develop- 
ment of children as the future community 
group is of the utmost importance. The 
following are principles outlined in this 
area: 

It is the right of every child, to have 
available to him the resources and serv- 
ices of the public library. 

It is the community's responsibility to 
plan for and provide funds to support 
library service to meet the needs of its 
children. 

There should be continuous joint plan- 
ning between those responsible for school 
and public library service, based on re- 
alistic recognition of the functions of 
each agency, in order to provide com- 
plete library service to children and 
young people. 

It is the responsiblity of the librarian, 
as an administrator, to provide library 
service for children which should be re- 
garded as an equal and integral com- 
ponent of the ldbeary's service. Services 
to children should be clearly defined and 
clear lines of authority and responsibility 
established. 

Every library should have a written 
statement of policy covering the selection 
and maintenance of its collection of 
books and of non-book materials. 
MATERIALS 

(Miss Mildred Phipps, Chairman) 

In the introduction it is stated that 

“The Public Library service should pro- 
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vide for the recreational, informational 
and cultural needs of boys and girls 
from pre-school through eighth grade or 
age thirteen, and for adults (parents, 
teachers and group leaders working with 
them). This service should include the 
best selection of books and other library 
materials, such as periodicals, records, 
films, slides, sunghiie and pictures. 
These materials should be selected by a 
professionally trained children’s librarian. 
A special section of the library should 
be set aside for these materials.” 

The principles set forth by this com- 
mittee are: Principles for selection and 
development of a collection of such ma- 
terials should be based upon the general 
objectives of each library and written se- 
lection policies of the individual library. 

A balanced collection of materials 
should meet high standards of quality in 
content, expression and format. 

The book collection, magazines and 
pamphlets, audio-visual materials should 
all be carefully selected and have con- 
tinuous re-evaluation and weeding. 

The library should have resources ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity, both actual and potential. 
PERSONNEL 


(Miss Mary Jo Meade, Chairman) 

This section does not have an intro- 

duction but begins with the following 
principles: 

Library positions in the field of chil- 
dren's work should be clearly defined in 
terms of requirements, duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Children’s librarians should have qual- 
ifications for competent performance of 
their duties. 

The library should observe standard- 
ized personnel administration practices 
which have become recognized in na- 
tional, state and local governmental 
agencies. 

Salaries for children’s librarians should 
be at a level to attract and hold person- 
nel with the qualifications and training 
suggested in these standards. 

The services of a professional chil- 
dren’s librarian should be available to 
children. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
(Mrs. Jean Bishop, Chairman) 

The introduction follows: “The areas 
in public libraries set aside for the use of 
children and young people should serve 
as a symbol of library service to children. 
Its location, appearance and furnishings 
should be such as to invite children to 
enter, browse, read and listen. Its asmos- 
phere should be as beautiful as that in 
the best schools and homes. 

The physical facilities of a children’s 
library or area should lend themselves to 
the efficient and economical rendering of 
library service to children and adults in- 
terested in work with children. 

The children’s area must be inviting 
and easy to use. Children’s areas or rooms 
should be efficient, flexible and arranged 
to allow space of specific functions. 

The highest standards of building and 
construction should be maintained. 

Community and bookmobile stops 
should be provided at intervals so that 
every school age child is able to reach 
a library outlet (alone). 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


(Miss Helen Fuller, Chairman) 

“The ultimate aim of all children’s 
library work is service to the child. 
Through service the children’s librarian 
meets the child, helps him locate re- 
sources, furnishes material and aids him 
in its use. Materials, personnel, facilities 
and organization, are all means through 
which this service is provided.” 

The following are the principles out- 
lined: 

Well planned hours of service must be 
maintained for the children’s area of all 
units of the library system. 

The public library should circulate for 
home use, children’s books and other 
materials. 

Each library system should lend ma- 
terial between agencies in the system so 
as to provide the maximum service to 
children as well as adults. 

The children’s division of the public 
library has the responsibility for provid- 
ing reading guidance to individual chil- 
dren, to parents, and to other adults 
working with, or interested in, children 
or children’s literature. 
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Each library system should provide 
reference and information service to 
children and adults working with chil- 
dren. 

The public library children’s depart- 
ment may sponsor or co-sponsor group 
activities within the framework of its own 
services. The public library's children’s 
department should be closely integrated 
with other community activities for chil- 
dren. 

The public library children’s depart- 
ment should cooperate with and comple- 
ment school libraries, planning with them 
to provide co-ordinated and complete 
service for children, one serving the child 
in his school life and the other in his 
community life, preparing him for using 
the facilities which will be his resource 
after he leaves school. 


RESOURCE COMMITTEE 


(Martha Boaz, Chairman) 

The committee of resource persons 
suggested that quantitative measurement 
may be indicated for: 

a. Personnel 

(1) Shelving staff 

(2) Clerical staff 

(3) Professional administrative staff 

b. Materials 

(1) Current book titles 

(2) Replacements 

(3) Periodicals 

(4) Films 

(5) Recordings 

(6) Rebinding 

c. Physical facilities 

(1) Number of square feet for such 
items as 
(a) Work space 
(b) Seating capacity 
(c) Number of rooms in which 
various services are offered. 

(2) Other expenses 
(a) Furniture and equipment 
(b) Supplies 
(c) Bookmobiles 

The director of the workshop, Miss 
Sara Fenwick, felt that quantitative meas- 
ures, to strengthen and make more spe- 
cific qualitative standards should also be 
possible in the area of materials, person- 
nel and facilities. 

(Children’s Standards . . . Page 262) 
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SAN MATEO—THE NAME ITSELF has a 
lovely sound—and the place provided a 
setting of beauty and relaxation for a fes- 
tival dedicated to poetry. There at the 
Villa Hotel from July 10 to July 12 over 
350 members and friends of the ALA 
Children’s Services Division gathered to 
fall under the magic spell of rhyme and 
rhythm, poetry and music. Rosemary Liv- 
sey, chairman, and her committee of Mil- 
dred Phipps and Frances Clarke Sayers 
provided a program which challenged our 
minds and lifted our spirits. It was skill- 
fully balanced to offer inspiration to those 
of varying poetic tastes. Best of all it 
made us eager to introduce more poetry 
to children and young people and pro- 
vided practical ideas for doing so. 

The success of the festival was due to 
planning which included not only out- 
standing speakers but a setting and a 
schedule conducive to the exchange of 
ideas and the sharing of feelings. The 
arrangements chairman, Mrs. Mae Dur- 
ham and her committee of Northern Cali- 
fornian librarians provided hospitality and 
entertainment which greatly enhanced our 
pleasure in the Festival and the values we 
derived from it. Before the first meeting 
and between others there was time to 
examine an exhibit of poetry books, listen 
to poetry recordings, and study the excel- 
lent poetry bibliography compiled by a 
special committee of Bay Area librarians 
for distribution at the meeting. Around 
the pool or in the pleasant lobbies we en- 
joyed renewing friendships, making new 
friends and sharing poetry. 

There was a pleasant air of gaity and 
anticipation when we gathered for the 
opening meeting on Thursday evening. 


Ed. Note: A graduate of Simmons College 
School of Library Science, Mrs. Smith has had 
a varied career beginning with a position in 
the New York Public Library. She has served in 
the Los Angeles County Library since 1952, 
first as Childrens Librarian and now as Coor- 
dinator of Children’s Services. 


BY MARY ROGERS SMITH 


The informal smorgasbord buffet dinner 
set the stage ee for the Poetry- 
Jazz Recital of Lawrence Ferlinghetti and 
the Dicky Mills Trio. Frances Clarke Say- 
ers presented Mr. Ferlinghetti as, book- 
man, publisher, the proprietor of the City 
Lights Bookstore in San Francisco, and 
above all, a poet in his own right. 

In a perceptive and witty introduction 
to the recital Mrs. Sayers said, ‘San Fran- 
cisco has a long history of service to the 
arts: music, poetry, painting, opera, the 
dance, and books and reading. Within 
recent years it has won recognition as one 
of the producing centers of poetry, the 
dwelling place of poets who, among other 
things, have had marked success in revital- 
izing the ancient methods of the bards, 
the scops, the gleemen, troubadours and 
minne-singers in bringing poetry into liv- 
ing contact with the ~~ by reading 
it to the accompaniment of native, Ameri- 
can music—jazz. It has caught like wild- 
fire, especially among that group of young 
people, whom, in our jargon, we describe 
as ‘young adults’ or as ‘teen-agers.’ 

The unique qualities of the jazz-poetry 
presentation were effectively demonstrated 
during the recital, as we listened to the 
quiet, but compelling voice of the poet 
and the sometimes lively, sometimes om- 
inous and sombre music of the combo. As 
Mrs. Sayers had pointed out, we found 
that “in the poetry-jazz recital, the poetry 
is an integral part of the music, on equal 
footing, and the music is something more 
than background and mood.” We were 
also impressed by the way in which the 
music enhanced the meaning of the poetry 
by underscoring certain passages, adding 
richness and fullness to others. 

The recital stimulated discussion 
throughout the conference. It was a chal- 
lenge to increase our understanding, not 
only of this movement which has its roots 
in the earliest form of poetic expression, 
but of its component parts, jazz and mod- 
ern poetry. There was enthusiastic agree- 
ment among many that as librarians we 
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should know more of this method of pre- 
sentation which is arousing new interest 
in poetry and bringing it to a larger audi- 
ence. 

It was a great privilege to have May 
Hill Arbuthnot, inspired teacher and 
author, give the keynote speech Friday 
morning. “Poetry, like music, is an aural 
art,” she said, ‘and must be spoken or 
heard to be fully understood and en- 
joyed.” If children are to develop a gen- 
uine liking for poetry they must hear it 
read aloud from their earliest years, sim- 
ultaneously begin to speak it and later 
read it aloud for themselves. The first ap- 
peal is through its melody and movement, 
and when it is read, these must be pre- 
served and even emphasized. Infectious 
rhythms and varied melodies delighted 
the audience as Mrs. Arbuthnot quoted 
from poem after poem to illustrate her 
points. 

After presenting many practical ideas 
on how to read poetry, poems to choose, 
anthologies and books of individual 
poems to present, Mrs. Arbuthnot empha- 
sized that librarians are in a strategic posi- 
tion to make poetry more important to all 
people. We have the materials, can display 
them and provide read-aloud periods for 
both children and adults. In conclusion 
she said, “We are living in times of 
trouble, and poetry like music comes with 
healing on its wings. Perhaps through 
poetry we can immunize our children 
against the cult of ugliness. Let us culti- 
vate poetry with children until the older 
ones read it for themselves and the young- 
er ones demand, ‘sing it again.’ 


Following this meeting there were two 
well planned opportunities for audience 
participation. In the discussion after her 
talk, Mrs. Arbuthnot answered questions 
about specific problems in introducing 
poetry to children. During luncheon mon- 
itors recorded discussions at those tables 
where poetry was the subject. Later, be- 
fore the afternoon meeting, these discus- 
sions were reported and a number of new 
and practical ideas emerged. Among these 
were, introducing poetry on school visits, 
in family reading, and the therapeutic use 
of poetry in hospitals and with disturbed 
children. 
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Already reports are coming in which 
show that ideas gained from these discus- 
sions and from the Festival meetings are 
being tried in a number of libraries. More 
poetry is being used in story hours, in- 
service training classes are including in- 
formation on ways of introducing poetry, 
and more librarians are reading poetry. 

On Friday afternoon our first speaker, 
Annis Duff, editor and author, charmed 
us with her childhood memories of happy 
listening to verses and rhymes. From this 
early experience her pleasure in poetry 
developed to become a life-long joy. She 
finds that when poetry is a part of one’s 
life, the experience of every day takes on 
added depth and beauty. Poetry adds 
beauty to household tasks, and makes soli- 
tude less lonely. Memory is an important 
factor in the appreciation of poetry and is 
one of the cardinal reasons for early ex- 
perience with poetry so that verses and 
poems become second nature. 


To help children find pleasure in 
poetry, we can provide experience with 
different kinds of materials in this field 
and share our own delight freely and joy- 
fully and undemandingly. Mrs. Duff feels 
that while Mother Goose is not real 
poetry, it has the elements of poetry and 
is one of the best ways to give a child 
experience with rhyme, rhythm and the 
sound of words as a first step in the ap- 
preciation of poetry. In conclusion she 
voiced the hope that the new interest in 
poetry and meetings such as this may lead 
librarians to help children find ‘'the un- 
diminishing companionship and enduring 
delight of poetry.” 

Sharing the program with Mrs. Duff 
was Lillian Morrison, Assistant Coordina- 
tor of Young Adult Services, New York 
Public Library, Compiler of YOURS 
TILL NIAGARA FALLS and TOUCH 
BLUE. She spoke with deep conviction 
of the needs and interests of young 
people, who, because they want to know 
about life, explore ideas and test their 
minds, find a special appeal in modern 
poetry and jazz. She is concerned that we 
study these media and be familiar with 
their contributions to modern culture if 
we are to understand young people today. 

(Poetry Festival .. . Page 265) 








California Plan Under The Library 
Services Act: A Progress Report 


AS THE LiBRARY SERVICES ACT enters 
its middle year, the State Library staff 
finds it hard to believe that this is the 
third year. On the one hand, we ask our- 
selves such questions as, ‘“Was it really 
only last November that the Bookmobile 
began service ?’’ because so much has hap- 
pened so fast. Thus in one way it seems as 
though the federal program has been with 
us always. The other half of the — is 
the cold realization that this really is the 
middle year. So many good projects asked 
for, and so little time left! Did we really 
believe, in the first enthusiasm of the first 
year, that we could tackle them all? 

We did think so, and we still hope we 
can tackle a good many. In the first three 
years, California's total share of the Con- 
gressional appropriation will have been 
over $370,000, a good round figure, per- 
haps, but not when applied to the needs 
of California’s rural areas. And not when 
compared with a total of over $715,000 
that a maximum appropriation would have 
brought. The following pages describe 
briefly what has been and is being done 
with the $370,000. 

The federal money will have paid ap- 
proximately thirty man-years of salaries 
by the end of this year. About $65,000 
worth of books will have been purchased, 
and about $55,000 of equipment. Opera- 
ting expenses will have accounted for 
$55,000 more. And part of this year’s in- 
creased appropriation is still unallocated. 
This is the overall financial picture; proj- 
ect, by project, the program ts as follows: 
Butte County 

Probably everyone knows by this time 
that the Board of Supervisors of Butte 
County, after only six months of actual 
demonstration of service, voted unani- 
mously to support the bookmobile and its 
staff at the end of the contracted de- 


Ed. Note: One of the most exciting develop- 
ments in library work are the projects carried 
out under Federal aid as reported here by Doro- 
thy Sinclair, State Library Field Representative. 


BY DOROTHY SINCLAIR 


monstration period. Full local responsi- 
bility for the service will be assumed 
November 1, 1958, when the State will 
convey to Butte County the bookmobile, 
and the accompanying equipment and 
bookstock. 

That vote reflected the views of an en- 
thusiastic public, who borrowed almost 
40,000 books, magazines and records in 
the first eight months of operation. In that 
time, the bookmobile traveled over 7,700 
miles, and was in actual service (as dis- 
tinct from traveling time) slightly over 
half the time. New borrowers numbered 
2,233, a figure which does not represent 
the total readers served, as only previous 
non-users of the county library were regis- 
tered. 


School principals have reported that 
reading levels are up in schools whose 
students are served by the bookmobile, 
and parents comment on increased reading 
and increased reading ability. Adults men- 
tion particularly the material available on 
agriculture, current events, history, science, 
technical subjects. Their 1,919 reference 
requests have covered such topics as 
automobile repair, home planning. and 
building, mining operation, business ad- 
ministration, architecture, travel, stock 
buying, classical and religious music. The 
film service has been widely used and 
much appreciated by a variety of groups, 
ranging from churches to pageant riders. 


Publicity and community activity was 
an important part of the project, Book 
talks and school visits were frequent. 
Newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions have been most cooperative. But the 
bookmobile itself has been its own best 
advertisement. Many California librarians, 
and others, had an opportunity to see it on 
display at the San Francisco ALA Confer- 
ence in July. 

Santa Barbara County 

The Santa Barbara project attempts to 

meet one of the great challenges to librar- 
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ians serving rural areas through systems— 
the problem of time and space. A large 
city library serves a concentrated — 
tion. Everyone can reach a central library 
easily—by telephone if not in person. 
Branches can be large because there are 
many people in a neighborhood. Book 
collections can be broad because many 
people will justify their cost by use. A 
county library serving scattered groups of 
people has a more difficult problem. Book- 
mobiles—yes, but only once every two 
weeks. Branches?—only in larger places 
if we mean standard branches. Stations? 
—yes, but their hours are of necessity 
few, their staff non-professional, their col- 
lections small, though kept fresh by fre- 
quent rotation in well-run county librar- 
ies. This pattern has meant much to many 
rural residents for years, but it has in- 
evitably meant a time-lag in service. Pro- 
fessional readers advisory and reference 
service was available, but not at once; 
telephone service was the exception, not 
the rule; any book could be obtained, and 
usually was—but for a large proportion 
especially in smaller places there was al- 
most always a wait. 


There is no one answer to these prob- 
lems that will work everywhere. In some 
formerly rural areas, the problem solves 
itself as new population comes in and 
justifies large branches. But not every 
rural area is destined to be a metropolis, 
even in California. What could be done to 
speed up reader and reference and request 
services in rural areas that are still rural ? 


In Santa Barbara County the problem 
is being attacked on two fronts simultan- 
eously, with the assistance of the federal 
money. First, regional branches are being 
developed, eventually to be big enough 
and well enough staffed to take care of the 
normal request of the average reader. Em- 
phasis is being placed on informational 
non-fiction and reference books. A rural 
reference librarian has regular hours 
for direct service in branches that are to 
become regional centers—a first step to- 
ward fuller professional staffing. Behind 
the development of these centers is the 
realization that today's people think noth- 
ing of traveling some distance to shop, 
to find recreation—why not then concen- 
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trate the formerly scattered library re- 
sources to create a library that can answer 
most questions HERE and NOW? 

A second a to the same — 
is to give reference service by telephone, 
and even by radio. Telephone calls to Cen- 
tral from regional branches are encour- 
aged and a radio informational program 
will be developed that will test out the use 
of this medium for answering actual ques- 
tions, There will be short but frequent 
programs. This use of radio is admittedly 
experimental. If it does not work com- 
pletely, however, no harm will be done 
for the project obviously requires a strong 
publicity angle. Rural residents whose li- 
brary pattern has never included direct 
reference and advisory service need to be 
told what it is and encouraged to use it. 
This will take time; the radio program 
will serve this end if not the other more 
radical one. There will be additional pub- 
lic relations features, and an added bene- 
fit in improved relations among libraries 
in the system. 


Amador County 


Most of the 10,000 people who live in 
Amador County get to Stockton several 
times a year; after the local papers, they 
probably read the Stockton RECORD 
most. And since November of 1957 their 
visits to Stockton could include full and 
complete use of the Stockton Public Li- 
brary’s resources—with no wait, nd regis- 
tration, no strings. This privilege opens 
up to them films, mail and all the 
other resources a large library can provide. 

Stockton is about an hour's drive from 
the populated part of Amador County— 
too far to go for “something to read.” 
And therefore, the county’s own library 
needs more than the full and free request 
line to Stockton it now enjoys. As a part 
of the program now going on with assist- 
ance from Library Services Act funds, 
a professional librarian works full time 
throughout Amador County; a study of 
needs and services is under way; Stock- 
ton’s book lists and publicity are avail- 
able; specialized professional help from 
Stockton’s staff has been provided for 
weeding, collections and other problems; 
Amador staff attends Stockton in-service 
training sessions; building advice is avail- 
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able from the Director of the Stockton 
library. 

Among the problems already tackled 
are weeding and inventory; collection 
evaluation and improvement; branch vis- 
iting and rotation schedule; increased 
funds from the schools. Others are down 
for next year’s work, as the project will 
be continued, at the request of the Board 
of Supervisors, through June 1959. The 
future of the county library will depend 
on the study's recommendations, and of 
course on the Board’s action. It seems 
likely that the recommendations will re- 
tain some kind of a tie with Stockton— 
there appears no other way so small a 
county can approach so close to the stan- 
dards. 

Processing Center 


Sixteen libraries in nothern California 
are now having books processed by the 
Center. “Processing” includes the follow- 
ing: pooling of orders (after selection by 
libraries at approximately the same time) ; 
receipt and checking of new books; for- 
warding invoice to library for payment of 
bills; cataloging, classifying and prepara- 
tion of pocket and book card; preparation 
of additional cards as needed (e.g., union 
catalog cards, location file for county 
libraries); pasting, lettering, = 
jacketing; delivery or mailing of com- 
pleted books to libraries; pick-up or ord- 
ers and gift books for processing from li- 
braries; supplying cross-references as 
needed. 

Planned for the future are the follow- 
ing activities: study of dealers’ services 
by an Evaluation Committeee, according 
to standards agreed on by present dealers 
and participating librarians; study of State 
Library's Union Catalog and other coop- 
erative processing ventures for possible 
new ideas or expansion; catalog mainten- 
ance program; possible development of 
new Centers if geographic considerations 
seem to warrant this. The Processing Cen- 
ter must also keep close watch on all de- 
velopments in this rapidly-changing field. 
“Cataloging at source” for example, might 
revolutionize the whole operation. 

In view of these factors, equipment 
purchased for the Center has been chosen 


, with an eye to its versatility. Each major 
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purchase could be usefully employed in 
another operation should it be shelved 
from its present job by technological un- 
employment! Present and ordered equip- 
ment, in addition to the usual typewriters, 
include: Multilith, Flexowriter, Pasting 
machine, and Dial-a-File. 

All processing, in any library, is a 
means to an end—improved reader serv- 
ice. In every library, staff-members are 
aware of the time spent on these essential 
“behind the scenes” services, but in many 
one-man libraries, so much professional 
time goes to cataloging that there is little 
left for direct reader service. It was to 
help remedy this topsy-turvy state of af- 
fairs that the enrichment program for the 
Processing Center members was devel- 
oped. 

Obviously, improved catalogs mean 
somewhat improved library service, but a 
subsidized service that allows a local li- 
brary to cut its staff and its total costs 
when reader services are crying for atten- 
tion is scarcely a long-range improvement. 
It has therefore been a part of State 
Library thinking from the beginning that 
every library that receives service from the 
Processing Center will use the released 
staff time to develop and carry out a pro- 
gram of enriched reader service. This serv- 
ice may take any form that is useful to the 
individual library and acceptable to the 
State Library, and will be carried on by 
the local staffs, with regular reporting 
to and general supervision from the Field 
Office of the State Library, as required 
by the Library Services Act. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, the equivalent of 16 
new people, professional and clerical, will 
soon be at work on enrichment of service 
in 16 northern California libraries. No 
assessment of the Processing Center's im- 
pact and value can afford to overlook this, 
the end for which the Processing Center 
proper provides the means. 

Lassen-Plumas Counties 


These two counties in northeast Califor- 
nia are alike in many ways and have co- 
operated in many non-library fields. Their 
librarians have cooperated informally for 
years, and have worked for closer coor- 
dination, assisted by a recent Wight sur- 

(California Plan . . . Page 266) 











LIBRARIANS .: .. 
Don't Miss Humber 60! 








60'' Conference 


Promises to be ‘Best Ever’ 


THE COMBINATION of a challenging five 
days of meetings and relaxation at the 
balmy ‘Playground of the Pacific” is a 
sure-fire guarantee for a stimulating 60th 
Annual California Library Association 
Conference at Long Beach, October 28 
through November 1. 


A completely remodelled Lafayette 
Hotel in downtown Long Beach makes it 
possible for you to enjoy a conference con- 
ducted entirely under one roof. General 
sessions, unlike the last conference in 


Ed. Note: Bert Snow is Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Los Angeles Public Library and is 
in charge of publicity for the forthcoming Long 
Beach CLA Conference. The difficult job of 
rounding up all the conference information in 
face of the many deadlines and unavoidable 
changes has been his. 


BY BERT N. SNOW 


Long Beach in 1954, will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom with a seating capacity of 
around 700 persons including space for 
exhibitor’s displays. Six other “‘atmos- 
phere’’ rooms have total seating for about 
2500. No lack of space and inconvenience 
this time! 

Because of the efforts of no less than a 
dozen sections and committees, the 1958 
Conference will be highlighted by an im- 
posing array of authors, historians, corres- 
pondents, poets, scholars, librarians, re- 
searchers, and one folk singer, all of 
whom will to open meetings. With 
a roster the likes of Allan Nevins, Broth- 
er Antoninus, Leon Uris, Fred Mosher, 
Marjorie Fiske, John Morley, Sam Hinton, 
Dr. James Jarrett, Richard Harwell, Emer- 
son Greenaway, Dr. Ed Wight, and Langs- 

(60th Conference . . . Page 243) 
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1958 C.L.A. CONFIERE! 
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*Hospitals & Institutions Round-table 

*Library Development and Standards 
Committee 
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*State College Librarians 
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| Children's and Young People’s Section 
Luncheon 


5th General Session 

Trustees Section 

Public Libraries Section 
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Speaker: ED WIGHT 

“Report: Calif. Public Library Survey" 

Business Meeting 
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Foreign Correspondent Morley in a recent interview with India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
in New Delhi. 


World's Hot Spots to be Reported 
By Noted Foreign Correspondent 


GLOBAL CORRESPONDENT, lecturer, and 
world traveler, John Morley, comes to the 
1958 CLA Conference well qualified to 
speak objectively on “Assignment: 
World’s Hot-Spots’, which will be spon- 
sored by the Public Libraries Section at the 
third general session, Thursday morning, 
October 30. 

From 21 assignments to the critical 
areas around-the-world—Russia, the Iron 
Curtain, Middle East, Asia, Far East— 
Morley brings 27 years of globe-trotting 
journalism experience as a free-lance re- 
porter to CLA this year. He owes his live- 
lihood to appreciative audiences through- 
out the world. Morley is an officially ac- 
credited correspondent by the United 
States government, the United Nations, 
NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad-Pact 
nations, which helps account for the fact 
that he has been given numerous inter- 
views with Khruschev, Adenauer, Nasser, 


Ben Gurion, Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
other world leaders. 

Following one of his recent world treks, 
news-hawk Morley said, ‘I’ve been cover- 
ing world news from the rise of Hitler to 
the rise of Sputniks and big news is not 
just the sword rattling of dictators, not 
only the threat to peace, but the hopes for 
peace. It is not just the force of Sputnik 
among six million Communists, but the 
force of the spirit among 150 million 
Christians in Russia. From the Middle 
East I report the hope, as well as the hor- 
ror—from Asia the transition as well as 
the tragedy of newly acquired independ- 
ence of colonial people.” Morley believes 
that the world scales are tipping heavily 
“toward hope, not crisis” and he intends 
to substantiate this, fact by fact, in his 
address. 

When he slows his “break-neck’’ pace, 
Morley manages a home in Pacific Pali- 

(John Morley . . . Page 260) 
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Theme of Historian 


THis MONTH Allan Nevins, professor 
emeritus of Columbia University, will be 
in California for two reasons: First to 
become a member of the permanent re- 
search staff of Huntington Library, and 
second, to give the first General Session 
talk, sponsored by the College, University 
and Research Libraries Section at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, October 29. Author, histor- 
ian, teacher, and twice winner of the Pul- 
itzer Prize, Allan Nevins will speak on 
“A World View of American Culture.” 

One of the most productive historians 
and biographers in the United States, Mr. 
Nevins has concentrated his attention on 
the Civil War period and later. His bio- 
gtaphies of Grover Cleveland (1933) 
and Hamilton Fish (1936) netted him 
two Pulitzer Prizes, and in 1946 he was 
given the $10,000 Scribner American His- 
tory Award for “Ordeal of the Union.” 

It is said that Mr. Nevins eats, sleeps, 
and teaches history, and when asked to 

(Allan Nevins . . . Page 260) 


Stimulating Session Planned by Hughes 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD there are few 
things that Langston Hughes has not ac- 
complished or will attempt to accomplish. 
Successful poet, author, world traveler, 
playwright, and teacher, Missouri-born 
and New York-bred Hughes is now rec- 
ognized as one of the founders of the cur- 
rent poetry and jazz movement. 
Acknowledging the fact that Mr. 
Hughes is active in the children’s book 
field, in addition to adult writings, and 
acting on the evidence gathered from prior 
poetry and jazz concerts, the Children and 
Young People’s Section of CLA chose 
Langston Hughes for the Sth General 
Session, Friday, October 31 at 8:30 p.m. 
The unique program will consist of 
four sequences of poems against music 
interspersed with jazz contributions from 
the Ralph Pena Quartet. The sequences 
are Dixieland and Blues Poems, Poems 
(Langston Hughes . . . Page 261) 








ALA President Emerson Greenaway 


Ir Is FirtinG THAT A MAN who has 
made a national reputation reorganizing li- 
braries be chosen to give the Coulter Lec- 
ture with the topic, “Reorganizing—Here 
and There.” 

Emerson Greenaway, ALA president 
this year and director of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia since 1951 will speak be- 
fore the Fourth General Session, Thursday 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Administrative organization, perhaps, 
has always been the major professional 
concern of Mr. Greenaway. Thurston Tay- 
lor, in his biographical sketch says: “He 
has translated ideals of public service into 
classes of positions, divisions and depart- 
ments, and then with insight and judg- 
ment, has used individuals available to 
bring those abstractions to life.” 

Mr. Greenaway, a life-long New Eng- 
lander, was graduated from the University 
of Massachuestts in 1923 and immediately 
took up the cause of librarianship as a 
reference room assistant in the Spring- 
field Public Library. At the time Hiller 
Wellman, librarian at Springfield, did 
not believe in library schools, but taught 
and trained young Greenaway for ad- 
ministrative leadership. 

The teachings of Wellman paid divi- 


ALA 
President 
To Give 
Coulter 
Lecture 


dends and Mr. Greenaway moved on to 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library as 
assistant librarian. During this time, how- 
ever, he decided that Wellman’s library 
school theory was wrong and enrolled 
in the University of North Carolina li- 
brary school, graduating in 1935. 


Mr. Greenaway’s first challenge came 
in a small library in Massachusetts. He 
soon gained recognition from the library 
world for “pioneering the application in 
a small city of the subject division system 
of organization.” 

A man who knows what he wants and 
how he is going to accomplish it, he once 
said, in reference to why he works so 
hard: “I’m afraid if I stopped working 
and loafed, I'd never get started again.” 


While at Enoch Pratt in the 1940's, 
Mr. Greenaway's major contribution was 
improvement of the branches, bringing 
adult service into closer relationship with 
the main library, and planning a series of 
large new branches. The forts of his 
work with Enoch Pratt and now with 
Philadelphia were amply rewarded when 
in 1955 he became the recipient of ALA's 
Lippincott Award for “Significant activity 
in behalf of the profession and its aims.” 
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60th Conference .. . (from page 237) 
ton Hughes, CLA for 1958 is already 
being compared favorably with the best 
ALA Conventions. 


Every day except the first and last fea- 
tures two general session speakers. Profes- 
sor Allan Nevins, twice Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, historian, teacher, from Columbia 
University, starts things off at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, October 29, with a speech 
that should carry a message for every pro- 
fessional person interested in wanting to 
help “win world understanding.” This 
session is sponsored by CURLS. The same 
evening, Frederick Mosher of the Univer- 
sity of California graduate Library School, 
and Marjorie Fiske, a recent researcher 
with the Ford Foundation, will combine 
talents to give their California Book Selec- 
tion Findings. 

A further link with this year’s theme 
is the talk to be given by Foreign Corres- 
pondent John Morley, who calls Pacific 
Palisades his home, but whose beat is the 
world. Morley is scheduled for the Third 
General Session, Thursday, October 30, 
with “Assignment: World's Hot Spots,” 
under the auspices of the Public Libraries 
Section. American Library Association 
President, Emerson Greenaway, will deal 
with a favorite topic—library reorganiza- 
tion—for the Coulter Lecture in the even- 
ing. 

Under the three-way sponsorship of the 
Trustees Section, Public Libraries Section, 
and the Library Development and Stan- 
dards Committee, Dr. Ed Wight will con- 
duct the long-awaited report-discussion on 
the recent California Public Library Sur- 
vey before the Fifth General Session, Fri- 
day afternoon. The general session finale, 
planned by the Children’s and Young Peo- 
ple’s Section, will feature author Langs- 
ton Hughes reading his poetry to jazz 
music accompaniment. This combination, 
a proven success in the hands of a man of 
Hughes’ stature, is now referred to as a 
“Poetry and Jazz Concert” and is expected 
to be one of the high points of the con- 
ference. 

College, University, and Research Li- 
braries Section anticipate large crowds at 
open luncheon and business program meet- 
ings with as diverse a collection of speak- 
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ers as could be imagined: Brother Antoni- 
nus, a lay brother in a friary under renew- 
able vows and one of San Francisco’s most 
interesting poets, will speak on “Poetry 
and the Life of the Spirit’; Sam Hinton, 
a Scripps Institute of Oceanography zoo- 
logist and folklorist, will sing and talk to 
Thursday luncheon guests; and Richard 
Harwell, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of College and Research Librar- 
ians and authority on Civil War history, 
will give a talk, intriguingly titled ‘“The 
Cause that Refreshes: Reading, ‘Riting, 
and Rebellion.” 


The University of Southern California 
Library School has arranged for Southern 
California author, Leon Uris, author of 
“Battle Cry,” to speak about an author's 
responsibility to reflect and depict the 
times in which he is writing. Rounding 
out the list of prominent and informa- 
tive speakers is Dr. James Jarrett, new 
president of Great Books Foundation, who 
will enlighten the Adult Education Com- 
mittee on “The Right to Read and the 
Need to Discuss.” 


Registration fee information is being 
mailed to all CLA members and those who 
pre-register by mail will save 50 cents 
from the $4.50 full conference fee to be 
charged at the time of the program. A 
fee of $2.00 per day again will be the 
cost for partial conference registrants. 

Conference planning committees, CLA 
sections, committees, and other groups, 
involving the time and effort of hundreds, 
have put together and provided for you a 
conference with an atmosphere conducive 
to the understanding and solving of prob- 
lems in various fields of library service. 
In so doing, these persons have guaran- 
teed for you a practical as well as inspira- 
tional conference. 

If you haven't sent in your reservations 
for the Lafayette, Blackstone, Wilton, or 
any of the other fine hotels and motels, do 
so today! The better rooms are going fast! 

See you all in Long Beach, October 28. 


(Note: See the Conference Schedule in 
the center section of CL. Last minute 
changes, additions, and more detailed in- 
formation will be provided you in the 
Conference Program.) 


On The Lighter Side 


BY ALICE TITUS 


No MATTER IF YOU come by train, plane, 
bus, or car, or whether it be from the 
north or south, rest assured that no trip 
is too long a journey to the 60th Annual 
CLA Conference at Long Beach. 

The Lafayette Hotel is conveniently lo- 
cated in downtown Long Beach at Broad- 
way and Lincoln Avenues. You air travel- 
ers who land at International Airport in 
Los Angeles will find a limousine waiting 
at the baggage stand to take you to con- 
ference headquarters in the hotel. The 
limousine makes 20 trips a day each way. 

Greyhound and Trailways buses arrive 
and depart from Long Beach hourly; but 
depots are all within approximately three 
blocks of the Lafayette. If you are coming 
from the south of Long Beach on the 
Santa Fe, detrain at Santa Ana and take 
the Metro coach to Long Beach. 

For those who drive, 600 cars can be 

arked on lots within a one-and-a-half 
block area of the Lafayette. The fee is 50 
cents all day, or $1.00 for 24 hours with 
“in and out” privileges. Car keys are left 
at the Bell Captain’s desk in the hotel 
after the parking lots close. 

Sandwiched between a provocative and 
stimulating Conference schedule are plen- 
ty of leisure time activities. A gay eve- 
ning after the second general session on 
Wednesday is being planned for Exhibit- 
or’s Night. 

Thursday afternoon at 4:30 transporta- 
tion will be ready to take you on a tour 
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of the new Long Beach Branch Libraries. 
Hot coffee will be served at the Richard 
Henry Dana Branch to refresh you until 
dinner time. You will be asked to sign 
up for this tour, no fee, but we need to 
know how large a bus, or buses, we will 
need. More details will be furnished you. 

A boat trip through the Long Beach 
Harbor and around the bay can be ar- 
ranged if enough peers are interested. 
This cruise is all inside the breakwater, 
so there are no choppy waves to disturb 
sensitive stomachs. It is a delightful 
cruise across the bay, around the man- 
made island where 23 oil wells tap the 
riches below the ocean, and through the 
Marina and yacht harbor. 


There are many places to eat within 
two or three blocks of the Lafayette, from 
Vivian Laird’s Night Club to the Copper 
Skillet Coffee Shop; you will be supplied 
with an extensive list of restaurants in 
this area. There are a number of restaur- 
ants whose food and atmosphere is excep- 
tional, like the Reef where you have a 
magnificent view of the harbor and Long 
Beach skyline while you dine on Oriental 
or American food. 


If you plan to stay over the week end, 
Marineland, Knott's Berry Farm and Dis- 
neyland are each within a half hour of 
Long Beach. There is bus service to 
Knott's Berry Farm and Disneyland. These 
and other attractions are musts to further 


your enjoyment of the area. 


Long Beach extends a cordial invitation 
to all — see you there, see you then! 
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Apologies to Dorothy Roberts and Wal- 
ter Sharafanowich for the error in July’s 
issue. Mrs. Roberts is sTILL head of ALA- 
MEDA COUNTY LiBRARY and Mr. Shara- 
fanowich is the newly appointed head of 
ALAMEDA City Liprary. Sorry! 

BuTTE COUNTY LIBRARY may have the 
distinction of being the first to have a fed- 
eral demonstration accepted as a perman- 
ent part of the library system. After only 
six months of actual service, the Book- 
mobile and staff gained the support of 
patrons and the Board of Supervisors to 
the extent that the latter authorized sup- 
port of the Bookmobile in the 1958-59 
budget. A film record of this success story 
is now being prepared by Zoe Thompson 
and may soon be available for loan to 
other libraries. Congratulations to every- 
one concerned with this project! 

The Northern California Processing 
Center, another federal demonstration and 
located in the CALIFORNIA STATE LiBR- 
ARY, began to deliver completely pro- 
cessed books on August 8th when 181 
books were sent to EL Dorapo, PLACER 
AND SUTTER COUNTY LIBRARIES and 
MARYSVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Things are still booming along at Con- 
TRA Costa COUNTY LiBRARY: two branch 
buildings are under construction at Con- 
cord and Orinda; building of the new 
headquarters at Pleasant Hill is about to 
begin; architects are ready to start drawing 
plans for the new Lafayette Branch; El 
Cerrito is planning a bond election which 
includes fae additions; citizens of An- 
tioch are talking better library facilities; a 
second bookmobile was put into service; 
Technical —and Readers Services were 
moved to new quarters from the Hall of 
Records; and Pacheco Branch is reopen- 
ing after a fire. 


Contributions of any news or incidents 
that would be of interest to fellow Cali- 
fornia Librarians will be appreciated by 
Stephen Ewing, HUMBOLDT CouNTY LI- 
BRARY, Eureka. Do not wait for dead- 
lines but send articles in continuously. 


WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 
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BY STEPHEN D. 


EWING 


Bid opening for two FRESNO COUNTY 
LiprRaRY projects had fifty percent success 
when the furniture contract for Central 
was awarded and bids for construction of 
West Fresno Branch were rejected as too 
high. 

Mildred Ernst, FRESNO CouNTy LI- 
BRARY Circulation Department, suggests 
that when a young adult asks for books on 
pioneers, he may not mean the Daniel 
Boone variety. After referring one such 
request to the biography shelves, the youth 
signalled his success to her by holding up 
a book on space travel! 

Gretchen Schenk, nationally known 
authority on rural library service and for- 
mer head of KERN COUNTY LIBRARY, re- 
turned to Bakersfield for a brief visit to 
inspect the new headquarters building. 


A recent display at KERN COUNTY 
LipRARY consisted of a glass case filled 
with lost and found articles. Books, glass- 
es, jackets, wallets, phonograph records 
and notebooks drew wide attention. 

Two branches of Los ANGELES CouN- 
Ty LiprARY moved to larger quarters re- 
cently. La Mirada occupies a leased build- 
ing built for the library and La Puente 
took over a former bank building. 

Three new bookmobiles were added to 
runs by Los ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY 
with much shifting of present units, add- 
ing of stops and closing of small outlets. 
Their fleet now boasts seven bookmobiles. 

NATIONAL City PUBLIC LIBRARY re- 
cently received a valuable collection of his- 
torical material in the gift of the Kimball 
Diaries. These diaries, which date from 
1855 into the early nineteen hundreds, 
contain day to day notations of Frank 
Kimball who, together with his brothers, 
purchased Rancho de la Nacion in 1868. 
This Rancho has become National City, 
Chula Vista and parts of other communi- 
ties, 

This is the fourth year that NATION- 
AL City PuBLic Liprary has presented 
a puppet work shop as part of the sum- 
mer library activity for grade schoolers. 
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This year’s project includes making a frog 
orchestra and marionettes for the ‘Tin 
Soldier.” 

County Librarian Jane Cotton was host- 
ess at the open house of PLACER COUNTY 
LIBRARY'S new quarters in Auburn in 
early August. A popular feature was the 
air conditioning. 

Remodeling of the ground floor of 
REDONDO BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
been completed —with Technical Process- 
es and Children’s Room occupying new 
quarters. The main floor and mezzanine 
are due for a face lifting this fiscal year. 


Coit Coolidge, RICHMOND PuBLIC LI- 
BRARIAN, reports that the library has been 
invited to participate in the selection of 
the 50 Notable Books of the Year for the 
years 1958 through 1961 by the Notable 
Books Council of ALA. Richmond will be 
one of the 40 public libraries making 
nominations for the annual list. 

Howard Rowe jubilantly reports the 
success of the bond issue vote for SAN 
BERNARDINO PUBLIC LiBRARY Central 
and Branches. Man! What tenacity! 

Dorothy Traver, who has been Acting 
County Librarian, has now received per- 
manent appointment as SAN BERNARDINO 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY 
has added a bookmobile to its outlets and 
its first month’s excitements include see- 
ing patrons arrive on horseback and on 
donkeys. Most appreciated gift—ice wa- 
ter! San Bernardino County also has two 
branches in new quarters: Lucerne Valley 
Branch which doubled its floor space and 
Running Springs Branch whose close 
proximity to the Deputy Sheriff may now 
cut down overdues. 

SAN DieGo County LIBRARY joined 
the select few whose circulation exceeded 
1 million volumes this year. Congratula- 
tions! 

SAN DiEGO COUNTyY’s new Imperial 
Beach Branch answered a reference ques- 
tion even before it opened. An argument 
among members of the color guard took 
place before the dedication on position of 
the flag and was settled by the library's 
reference book on flags. 

Amusing Coincidence Department: 
Title of a thoroughly dog chewed book 
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returned to SAN DiEGO CouNTY’s Escon- 
dido Branch was “Crime Hound.” 

New North Beach Branch of SAN 
FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY is scheduled 
for an October opening. The 6,000 square 
foot building has a book capacity of 
15,000 volumes and a large meeting 
room. The former North Beach Branch 
will be renamed the Chinatown Branch. 


A new Young Friends of the Library 
unit has been established at Presidio 
Branch of SAN FRANCIscO PuBLIic LI- 
BRARY. A series of charm and etiquette 
talks for girls and chess games, baseball 
clubs and visiting athletic stars for boys 
serve as lures. Both boys and girls help 
the librarians do odd jobs and entertain 
the younger patrons. 

Marie Tinsley Smith, SAN LEANDRO 
PuBLIC LIBRARIAN, has announced her 
retirement on November Ist after twenty 
years of active service with the library. 

Mrs. Lois Crumb has been appointed 
SAN Luis OBIsPO COUNTY LIBRARIAN. 
She was formerly assistant librarian. 

The annual hobby show, co-sponsored 
by SAN MARINO PuBLic Lisprary and 
the PTA, brought forth one surprising 
entry entitled “I am a nine year old cap- 
italist.” The fourth grader displayed a 
collection on stocks and bonds with per- 
sonal reminiscences about her market 
plunges: one share of General Motors 
purchased at $57.57 now grown to 3 
shares worth $105, etc. Dividends are 
plowed back, of course. All of this with 
her own funds, yet! They must have 
“healthy” allowances in San Marino, 

Howard Samuelson, popular SALINAS 
PUBLIC LIBRARIAN, announced his resign- 
ation at the same time that SANTA ANA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY announced his appoint- 
ment to the directorship of that library. 

Miss Ethel Walker, former head of 
Santa Ana Public Library, retired July 
31st. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Singletary, SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY LIBRARIAN since 1925, 
has announced that she will retire on No- 
vember Ist. 

SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC Library cele- 
brated completely renovated facilities with 
an open house and reception July 8th. 
(What's Going On Here? . . . Page 257) 
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WHAT IS GOOD 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 






FROM THE EarLigR days of Republician 
rule in Washington I am sure that we all 
remember well the proposition, “What- 
ever is good for General Motors is good 
for the country.’ Applying this logic fur- 
ther, we could successfully prove that 
what is generally good administration for 
General Motors, or any other company or 
institution, is equally good for public li- 
braries. 

Good administration is a complicated 
subject. Although we might with profit 
read carefully and thoughtfully the many 
books published each year on the subject, 
oddly enough, most public library admin- 
istrators learn by doing rather than by in- 
tensive reading. It is certainly true that 
when an administrator makes mistakes he 
finds out about them very quickly. Per- 
haps learning the hard way in this field is 
as valuable as in any other. 


To be a really successful library admin- 
istrator is an exceedingly difficult job— 
one that places so many complex pressures 
upon the human personality that most of 
us readily admit to weaknesses in one as- 
pect of the problem or another. 


The successful administrator must be 
master of many skills: budgeting, person- 
nel management, public relations, and 
many other aspects of library service. In 
this short talk I am going to stress three 
or four principles which I think are par- 
ticularly worth remembering, and which, 
in my observation, are often stumbling- 
blocks in public library administration. 
Furthermore, where the administrator falls 
short in adhering to any one of these prin- 


Ed. Note: Administering one of the world’s 
largest and most complex library systems, Har- 
old Hamill of the L.A.P.L. has no delusions 
about library administration. In this address 
before the Library Administration Division at 
ALA Mr. Hamill “layed-it-on-the-line”’ in sim- 
ple but concise language which is as meaningful 
and appropriate for the administrator of the 
smallest library as for the largest. 
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ciples, his library's operations are bound 
to be severely handicapped. 


First, public library administration 


‘must be courageous. It is up to the indiv- 


idual administrator to maintain and de- 
fend high and firm standards for the li- 
brary, particularly in financial matters. 
There is no magic formula which can pro- 
duce good library service without a gen- 
erous budget. Time after time, I have ob- 
served library administrators who simply 
don’t measure up in this regard, and who, 
through timidity, accept as inevitable a 
mediocre or poor financial position for 
their libraries. The librarian must be sin- 
cere in his belief that the community can 
well afford a good library system, and not 
be beaten down by officials who feel that 
the library must be content with an in- 
ferior financial position. Courage at this 
level usually consists mostly of sticking 
your chin out and going firmly ahead. 
Occasionally you have to retreat, but then 
you come back with your demands as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. The librar- 
ian’s office is no place for Caspar Milque- 
toast. 


A bold and courageous attitude is not 
only necessary for maintaining high stan- 
dards of finance and service, but must 
also apply in the field of book selection. 
We have been hearing at this conference 
some justified criticism of library admin- 
istrators, simply because they have shown 
a lack of the requisite supply of old fash- 
ioned courage. 


The second principle which I think is 
an absolute necessity in good library ad- 
ministration is the application of good 
techniques of communication in dealing 
with the staff. Last summer I participated 
in a conference on library administration 
at U.C.L.A., which was, incidentally, quite 
fully reported in the Library Journal of 
December 15, 1957. We had a great deal 
of argument at this institute over the de- 
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finition of the term “democratic adminis- 
tration.” My able colleague, Mr. Edwin 
Castagna of Long Beach, was the principal 
advocate of the thesis that libraries are 
best administered through a completely 
democratic approach. 


I am afraid that I cannot agree that the 
proper word is “democratic,” which im- 
plies majority rule, but rather “consulta- 
tive,”’. with decision-making clearly reser- 
ved to the administrator. He cannot hope 
to carry out decisions which consultation 
with staff has produced unless he_also 
has faith in them himself. The chief li- 
brarian is the person who must in the 
end, make the decision, subject, of course, 
in matters of policy to veto and change 
by the library trustees. 

Librarianship is filled with dedicated 
and sincere workers, but there are often 
situations where individual staff members 
may sometimes unconsciously tend to want 
to settle things in favor of their own con- 
venience, without giving full and proper 
consideration to the public service. Often 
decisions have to be made as a choice be- 
tween full convenience to the staff and 
important service to the public. In our ex- 
tensive branch building program we have 
become aware of this when, often, the 
budget or circumstances do not permit 
complete provisions for both staff and 
public uses. In cases, for instance, where 
the library site is not large enough to pro- 
vide parking for both staff and public, a 
choice must be made. Such matters are 
usually settled by compromise, but the i- 
brary administrator has a responsibility 
to make decisions which sometimes have 
to be at least slightly unpopular with the 
staff. He should in every case, however, 
provide for a full and careful presentation 
of the staff's point of view and would 
do well to lean over backward on their 
behalf whenever he can. 

While we're on this general subject, let 
me stress the word “communication.” In 
every library system, and especially, of 
course, in large systems, it is extremely 
important that the staff be informed as 
fully and promptly as possible of all de- 
velopments, progress, and problems. This 
is not an easy matter, even in the smallest 
libraries. In our library, the five principal 
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administrators meet every morning at 8:30 
for a conference. These meetings last from 
ten minutes to an hour or more, and are 
held so that we may keep each other 
fully informed of developments and may 
debate the merits of various ideas and 
proposals. I think this device is very 
successful, but the chances are that on a 
busy day there may be the need for anoth- 
er conference before noon, because some 
ie, eK thing has occurred that all need 
to know about. 

If it is this difficult to keep five people 
informed, what about the much bigger 
problem of informing the thousand others 
who make up our total staff? All kinds 
of communicative devices are used—meet- 
ings of supervisors or other staff groups, 
staff letters, memoranda, rule books, and 
others. Yet there always seems to be a 
great deal more that needs to be done to 
keep the staff really well informed. Some- 
one has defined morale as the ‘feeling 
of being connected up,” and effective 
communication is the key to this happy 
state. 

Many people believe that achieving 
good morale among the staff is the ulti- 
mate test of good administration. How- 
ever, I would warn against setting the 
impossible goal of trying to keep the 
staf happy ro satisfied ie all Sadi. 
tions. It is inevitable that in a group of 
highly educated and discriminating library 
staff members you are going to have a 
great many who simply are not “organi- 
zation men.” It would be unwise to press 
them too strongly to try to conform at 
all times. It is also inevitable that some 
are going to look at all administrative 
decisions with a constantly critical eye. 


The third principle, by no means the 
least important, is the necessity of judi- 
cious evaluation of the library's program 
and accomplishments. In a business firm, 
the measure of success is a simple one— 
the amount of profit achieved over a per- 
iod of years, Evaluating the success of 
library operations is much more complex. 
A common booby trap is to rely too 
strongly on the validity of statistics. You 
know the theory—a thousand somethings 
must be ten times more valuable than 

(Good Administrdtion . . . Page 263) 
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Ed. Note: When a thorough research job is 
needed, Dr. Peter T. Conmy, Librarian of the 
Oakland Public Library, is always ready to 
tackle the assignment. This particular piece may 
well prove to be one of our most important 
documents in the struggle to gain additional 
support for public libraries in California. 


The California Public Library: 
State Concern or Municipal Affair? 


BY PETER THOMAS CONMY 



































The California State Library in April 1958 sponsored a workshop on the 
problems of metropolitan libraries. This was held in Bakersfield and among the 
several speakers was a distinguished member of the legislature who suggested that 
the state in the future might extend its interest to public libraries. This, of course, 
might include state aid, a system of cerification for professional librarians and possibly 
a state public library system. In the discussion which followed at least one county 
librarian and one city library administrator expressed serious doubt as to the power 
of the state to exercise any control at all over municipal libraries. Their point of 
view was that it was well settled that the public library of a city functioning under 
a home rule charter was the creature of that municipality, and an instiution free 
from state influence. Both the legislator and the present writer stated that in their 
judgment, the state properly might assert an interest in public libraries, and having 
done so, bring them within the scope of its legislative policy. What the writer said 
at that time was necessarily extemporaneous. Since then he has evaluated the problem 
and presents herewith some pertinent thoughts on the subject. 

The matter of the relation of the state of California to the public libraries main- 
tained by its incorporated cities, unincorporated areas, library districts and school 
districts currently is of great importance. As a result of an appropriation by the 
legislature in 1957 and the creation of a Public Library Commission, a study of Cali- 
fornia public library service now is being completed. What the results of this survey 
will be are not known at this time. In the event, however, that the recommendations 
may include either state aid, or control either in whole or in part, the matter of the 
state’s authority will need to be determined. It is hoped that this article may provide 
information on some important aspects of the problem. It appears best to present 
the data under the following major headings: (1) state and municipal functions 
distinguished, (2) the California State Constitution, (3) the state and education, 
(4) public libraries and education, (5) recovery of state sovereignty, (6) the Cali- 
fornia public library and state concern, (7) implications in a state program for public 
libraries. 

State and Municipal Functions Distinguished 

Prior to 1880, the municipalities of California were chartered in every case by 
special acts of the legislature. That august body in each instance defined the powers 
and duties of each city government in its organic act. In 1880 the new Constitution, 
made in 1879, became effective. This document not only prohibited special legisla- 
tion but also included a provision for the home rule of chartered cities. This read 
as follows: 

Corporations for municipal purposes shall not be created by special laws; but the leg- 
islature, by general laws, shall provide for the incorporation, organization, and classification, 
in proportion to population, of cities and towns, which laws may be altered, amended or 


repealed. Cities and towns heretofore organized or incorporated may become organized under 
such general laws whenever a majority of the electors voting at a general election shall so 
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determine, and shall organize in conformity therewith; and cities or towns heretofore or 
hereafter organized, and all charters thereof framed or adopted by authority of this Consti- 
tion, shall be subject to and controlled by general laws. ' 

In the years that followed the adoption of the Constitution a number of cities 
heretofore incorporated by special acts of the legislature, reincorporated under the 
home rule provision quoted above. In this they were joined by several new territories 
for which freeholders’ charters had been made. There was some question, however, 
whether the provisions of these charters meant anything at all if they could be super- 
seded at any time by general state legislation. A number of cases found their way 
to the Supreme Court, and, although the justices were by no means unanimous, the 
Court consistently upheld the supremacy of general legislation. Writes Jones, 

Notwithstanding the force of these dissents the supreme court firmly settled the doc- 
trine that under the original reading of Section 6 of Article XI, the legislature had power 
by general laws, to supersede or take away, without the consent of the municipality, the 
power conferred upon it either by a special legislative charter or by a constitutional free- 
holders’ charter and also to prevent, by anticipation, freeholders’ charters from regulating 
matters already covered by general laws. 2 

To correct the inconsistencies of this situation the people in 1896 amended the 
Constitution by changing the wording of the last clause of Sec. 6, Article XI, so as 
to read as follows, ‘and all charters thereof framed or adopted by authority of this 
Constitution, except in municipal affairs, shall be subject to and controlled by gen- 
eral laws.” 3 

Municipal affairs versus matters of state concern. The effect of the 1896 amend- 
ment was to divide all law relating to incorporated cities into matters of state con- 
cern, in which the acts of the legislature would prevail, and municipal affairs, left 
to the control of the municipality. What a “municipal affair” may be is not de- 
termined easily. Written in 1924 California Jurisprudence advises, 

It has been said to be very difficult, if not impossible, to give a definition clearly de- 
fining the term “municipal affairs’ and its scope. In general language a municipal affair is 
one which refers to the internal business affairs of the municipality. 4 

Written in 1957, thirty-three years later, California Jurisprduence, 2nd states, 

Generally speaking, the term "municipal affairs’ has reference to the internal business 
affairs of a community. If a matter is of state-wide concern and beyond the exclusive con- 
trol of the municipality it is not a municipal affair and not subject to local control. § 

Criteria of distinction. General welfare as opposed to purely local interest; pur- 
pose of legislation, and implied agency are some of the tests that have been applied 
to determine whether a matter is one of state concern or purely a municipal affair. 
The difficulties are brought out by California Jurisprudence 2nd. 

What constitutes a local purpose and what a state purpose within the constitutional 
provision limiting the legislature's power to tax for municipal purposes, is not always free 
from doubt. No general rule has been formulated in thsi state. Some functions performed 
by cities are both local and state in nature. Under some circumstances a state purpose may 
also be a local purpose, and the spheres of the two to some extent may overlap. There is, 
however, a tacit assumption that the question turns on whether the particular matter is of 
concern only to the city, or whether it also affects in a substantial way the welfare of the 
people of the state as a whole. © : : : : 

On the other hand in 1914 there was a state law in California regulating plumb- 


ing. The City of Stockton imposed a license on plumbers working in that city, and 
this was contested on the theory that the city’s action contravened the state law. The 
court, however, held that the purpose of the municipality in imposing the license tax 
was to obtain revenue and not to regulate plumbing. Here the purpose of the city 
ordinance rather than its scope influenced the determination that the license require- 
ment was a municipal affair, although regulation of plumbing remained a matter of 
state concern. 7 

There are some fields in which the state definitely is concerned but for admin- 
istrative reasons prefers to let the municipalities enact their own ordinances on the 
subject. In such cases the municipality is acting as an agent of the state, and although 
the governing ordinance is of local origin, the subject matter is one of state concern 
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and not a municipal affair. Said the Supreme Court of Arizona, ‘Whether a matter 
is one of local interest or concern, so as to be free from legislative interference in a 
city which has a home rule charter, or is of statewide concern so as to be controlled 
by state statute, has been said to depend on whether the activity is carried on by the 
city as an agent of the state, or is exercised by the city in its proprietary capacity.’ ® 

Rules of construction. Trend toward state concern. When the courts are called 
upon to pass on whether a matter is one of state concern or a municipal affair, there 
are few rules of construction, and much conflict of authority. Generally, however, 
if there are inconsistent charter provisions or ordinances, the courts, as McQuillin 
points out, uphold the state statutes if the matter is one of state concern. ® In the 
first case to come before the California Supreme Court after the 1896 amendment, 
the learned Justice Harrison followed the rule of construction that to obtain exemp- 
tion from state control the municipal affair must be mentioned in the charter. 1° In 
1950 the District Court of Appeal held that in cases of reasonable doubt as to 
whether the particular matter is a municipal affair the courts will resolve the matter 
against the municipality."' 

Definitely state concern. Notwithstanding the great difficulty in determining 
at times where the line of division between state and municipal responsibility may 
be, the following in California have been held to be very definitely matters of state 
concern, namely, (1) annexation of territory to municipality, (2) courts and control 
of crime, (3) the public school system, (4) county affairs in a consolidated city 
and county.'2 In most states the line between state concern and municipal affairs 
is drawn tightly and generally it is illegal for a city to spend from its treasury for 
a matter regarded as coming under the state. In California, however, a minority 
tule prevails, to the effect that as far as education is concerned, although a state 
responsibility, it is held to be quite proper for municipalities to perform acts which 
further, benefit, facilitate or extend the state’s interest.'3 

Public Library, State Concern or Municipal Affair. Whether the California pub- 
lic library is a matter of state concern or a municipal affair must depend upon a 
determination of the state's responsibility for the dissemination of knowledge as pro- 
vided in the constitution or as may be implied from the nature of the institution 
itself. If the constitution bespeaks a state interest in public institutions disseminating 
knowledge, or if the institution is such that its existence is for the welfare of all 
of the people of the state, it will be a matter of state concern. In some states the 
courts have held that a public library is a municipal affair. In a number of others, 
it has been held to be a matter of state concern.'4 What the status of the institution 
is in California must depend upon the constitution and the nature of public library 
development in this state. 

The California State Constitution 

California's first Constitution was made in Monterey in September and October 
1849, and accepted by the voters on November 13th of that year. The document 
does not mention libraries but the articles on Education contains the following: 

The legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, moral and agricultural improvement.\$ 

This is part of the four sections on Education. Others provide for the election 
of a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a system of common schools, the 
establishment of a university and the dedication to education of certain lands to be 
donated by the Federal government. 

The Constitution of 1879 contains an article on Education which opens in the 
following language: 

A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature shall encourage by all suitable 
means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral and agricultural improvement.\6 

Other sections of this article deal with the public school system, its support, the 


university, the state colleges, and extend some privileges to certain private colleges 
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which are mentioned.'7 The only portion of the article bearing on public librarie 
is that quoted above. 

Constitution and state power. The general power of the state is not limited t: 
the positive authorizations and provisions of the constitution. The famous balanc: 
of power clause in the United States Constitution leaves to the states complete author 
ity in all matters except those that have been delegated to the Federal government 
and those that by the Constitution of the United States are prohibited to the states 
Limited only by the United States Constitution, therefore, the state is sovereign and 
supreme within its own sphere. The state constitution by no means contains, no: 
could express all the powers vested in the state. That document is a directive from 


the people indicating certain things which they want done and prohibiting others. 
The Supreme Court in 1936 said: 


“We do not look to the Constitution to determine whether the Legislature is authorized 
to do an act, but only to see if it is prohibited. In other words, unless restrained by con- 
stitutional provision the legislature is vested with the whole of the legislative power of 
the state,’\8 

From this language is it clear that the legislature is restricted only by (1) the 
delegations of power to the United States in the Federal Constitution, (2) the pro- 
hibitions of the Federal Constitution upon the states, (3) the specific directives of 
the state constitution, and (4) the prohibitions of the state constitution. Unless the 
legislature is prevented from acting by one of these, it is free to enact laws on any 
subject. Said the Supreme Court in 1905: 


The express declaration in section 1, Article IV, of the constitution of this state that, 
“The legislative power of the state shall be vested in the senate and assembly includes all 
the legislative powers of the state whose exercise is not expressly prohibited to the legisla- 
ture, or conferred upon some other body. In the face of this declaration there can be no im- 
plication of the absence or non-existence of such power, but whoever would claim that the 
power does not exist in any particular case, or has been improperly exercised, must point out 
the provision of the constitution which has taken it away or forbidden its exercise.1® 
Following this the court quoted the words of an early California case: 

The constitution of this state is not to be considered as a grant of power but rather 
as a restriction upon the powers of the legislature, and it is competent for the legislature 
to exercise all powers not forbidden by the constitution of the state, or delegated to the 
general government, or prohibited by the constitution of the United States.20 

In the light of what has been said it would appear that as far as the present 
language of the California Constitution is concerned, the legislature is free to enact 
laws on any subject that does not violate either its mandatory or prohibitory provi- 
sions. In 1897 the Supreme Court quoted with approval the words of Chief Justice 
Redfield in a Vermont case: 


It has never been questioned as far as I know, says Redfield, C.]., that the American 
legislatures have the same unlimited powers in regard to legislation which resides in the 
British parliament, except where they are restrained by written constitutions. That must 
be conceded, I think, to be a fundamental principle in the political organization of the Ameri- 
can states. We cannot well comprehend how, upon principle, it should be otherwise. The 
people must, of course, possess all legislative power originally. They have committed this 
in the most general and unlimited manner of the several state legislatures, saving only such 


restrictions as are invoked by the constitution of the United States, or of the particular 
state .. .2' 


Constitution and public libraries. Joeckel devotes several pages to a discussion 
of whether the public library is a matter of state concern or a municipal affair. He 
shows that in a number of states it is regarded as properly belonging to the munici- 
pality, although in other cases it is regarded as coming under the state. He concludes 
his discussion with the following sentence: ‘The result of the foregoing survey is 
to leave the issue as it really is—confused and uncertain.”’22 

Where the library is considered a matter of state concern, the reason for the 
holding is that it is a form of public education and properly must be classified under 
that great activity. The matter of the state’s relationship to education, and that of 
the public library to education will be discussed below. At this point, however, it seems 
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safe to conclude that there is nothing in the California Constitution that would pro- 
hibit the legislature declaring the public library to be an institution for the diffusion 


of knowledge and enacting legislation either giving it financial support or defining 
standards of control. 


The State and Education 


Universally throughout the United States the public school is regarded as a 
matter of state concern. In practically every state there have been decisions definitely 
holding that state law on schools must prevail over local ordinances. In Watervliet, 
New York, for example, the Board of Education was deadlocked upon the selection 
of a superintendent of schools. As the date for the opening of school approached 
and it became apparent that the system would not be ready to function, the State 
Superintendent of Schools took over and in this action he was upheld by the courts 
on the theory that the welfare of the children of the city was a matter of state con- 
cern.23 In 1890 the Supreme Court of Indiana decided that there was a state law 
authorizing the procedure to be followed in calling for bids and awarding contracts 
for textbooks, it would prevail over the policies of the city or school board.24 In 
1897 the Supreme Court of California had occasion to pass on the subject. Here a 
city treasurer, as representative of the city, demanded that the receipts of the school 
district be deposited with him, whereas the county treasurer claimed them under the 
provisions of the state law. In upholding the supremacy of the state law the court 
said, 

The city is a corporation distinct from that of the school district, even though both 
are designated by the same name, and embrace the same territory. The one derives its author- 
ity directly from the legislature, through the general law primarily for the establishment 
of schools throughout the state, while the authority of the other is found in the charter under 
which it is organized; and even though the charter may purport to define the powers and 
duties of its municipal officers in reference to the public schools in the same language as 


has the legislature in the Political Code, yet these powers and duties are referable to the 
legislative authority, and not to the charter.25 


This is but one of a long line of California decisions holding that public educa- 
tion is a matter of state concern. The municipalities may raise funds to extend the 
interest of the state but they cannot contravene it in any way.26 


Public Libraries and Education 


The general holdings of the courts have been that public libraries are educational 
institutions. There are not too many cases on the point. One of the most notable 
is Carpenter v. St. Louis, decided by the Supreme Court of Missouri in 1928. The 
facts of this case emanated from a dispute between the City of St. Louis and the 
Library Board thereof over the tax to be levied for the support of the public library. 
Involved also was the art museum of the city. Consul for the city argued that these 
institutions were strictly municipal affairs, and not controlled by state laws. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that both the public library and the art museum were 
educational institutions and as such matters of state concern.27 Stated the court: 

The state may concern itself with any educational enterprise. 

If a public museum is an educational institution in which the state is concerned and 
over which it may exercise control in St. Louis, then certainly a public library, a fortiori, 
is likewise an educational institution over which the state may exercise local control. That 
schools and their maintenance are separately provided for in the Constitution does not affect 
the question. Education is not limited to schools, and it is within the control of the General 


Assembly, in the exercise of the state's police powers, to provide for other educational 
agencies. 


As a state policy the General Assembly has assumed control of public free libraries as 


educational institutions. This is a legislative determination that they are a matter of state 
concern.28 


The above quotation from the Supreme Court of Missouri is representative of 
the recognition given by the courts to the public library as an instrument of educa- 
tion. It will not be possible to point out all of the pertinent decisions but the follow- 
ing excerpts from the courts of New Jersey and Michigan will show the exalted posi- 
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tion engaged by the library in legal contemplation.2® Says the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey: 


The state not only fosters its public school system, but in view of the foregoing legisla. 
tion, to our minds, indicates a public policy to bring into requisition, as an adjunct to it, 
the library, as a means of placing in the hands of its citizens sources and collections oj 
knowledge to aid and add to their education, while the public schools are performing their 
functions, and after the attendants upon the schools have been graduated therefrom. 

The spread of knowledge and the making it possible for all citizens to gain an educa- 
tion is deemed for the highest interest of the state. Public libraries, especially of later years 
have been counted as a means to this end, so much so that the legislature has deemed it 
wise to confer the right upon a municipality to give in aid money raised by taxation, to 
these enterprises.30 

The public library also stands in noble light in the opinion of the Supreme Court 

of Michigan, which said in 1912, 


It is held that libraries are a recognized factor in civilization, a valuable instrumentality 
in education, enlarge and supplement the work of schools, are within the proper range of 
school apparatus, and free public libraries are supplemented to and a part of the educational 
system of the state.3\ 


California. The California courts have had but one case touching on the educa- 
tional nature of the library. This is Palos Verdes Library District v. McClelan, decided 
on March 26, 1929. In this case, which involved the issuing of bonds by a library 
district, the court quoted Section 1, Art. IX of the Comstitution and the “Library 
District Act,” Statues 1909, implying that the act was passed pursuant to the consti- 
tional oo (which ordains that the legislature shall provide for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge). The court then goes on to quote with approval a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, which in turn had referred to the Illinois decision on 
the John Crerar Library. This portion of the opinion is reproduced herewith: 

That a public library is educational in character has repeatedly been held when its 
liability to taxation has been questioned. In Webster City v. Wright County, 144 lowa 502, 
the Supreme Court of lowa in construing the statutes of that state exclusively reviewed the 
authorities of the various states and concluded: 

“Indeed, it would seem that little doubt should be entertained regarding the educational 
character of such institutions. On no other theory can a tax levy in their support be sus- 
tained. The national bureau of education at Washington has always taken the position that 
public libraries are institutions of learning. In interpreting the will of John Crerar, the 
founder of the great public library of Chicago, Judge Tuley at circuit, said in an opinion 
adopted by the appellate court as its own, “Such a library, beyond dispute, is a great public 
blessing to all within its range, rich and poor alike. It will make all of them wiser and 
better and more useful and more powerful for good in all the relations of life. It is pre- 
eminently an educational institution, because its benefits will extend to a larger body of 
people than can be reached by any college or other school of learning.” 

In this state a library 1s considered to be within the proper range of school apparatus, 
for the state expressly authorizes the acquirement and use of books by a school township 
and rural independent districts, and the establishment of small libraries to aid in the dis- 
semination of knowledge. Indeed it is quite generally conceded that Carlisle was right when 
he said that the university of today is a collection of books. Of course, it is not a school 
in the narrow sense of the word, but a tax for the organization and maintenance of public 
libraries, as a part of the educational system of the state, has been sustained without 
question.32 

After the above — from the Iowa decision the California court concluded, 
“The latter (library districts) are conducted for the general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence, and are educational as well as quasi municipal.” 33 

In the light of what has been said above it is clear that the courts of the several 
states, including California, when called upon to classify the public library have done 
so by placing it under the general field of education. In 1927 when the California 
state government was reorganized under Governor Young, the State Library was 
placed under the Department of Education.34 The United States also has followed 
a similar pattern by placing the bureau of Library Service in the Office of Education. 


That the public library is regarded as a form of education appears now to be estab- 
lished firmly. 
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Recovery of State Sovereignty 
The writings of the late Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, for many years Dean of 

the School of Education at Stanford use the expression, “recovery of state sovereignty.” 
Perhaps the expression is not an accurate description of the process and the term 
““reassertion of state sovereignty” might appear better. What the learned writer meant, 
however, was the placing under state mp eoreng: educational institutions that had 
grown up in the absence of it. On the frontier settlers established schools for their 
children and taxed themselves for their support. These were public schools, but they 
had arisen independently of state control. When the state later had enacted a school 
law applicable to all public schools it was necessary for these frontier schools to 
become subject to it. To some it now appeared that the state was interfering, that it 
was forcing citizens who in good faith were operating a school in their area, to accept 
a school law. Really, however, the state’s control of education had been latent during 
the pioneer period. The supervision of the public school system always had been a 
matter of state concern, even if the state had failed to exercise it. Cubberley says, 
Beginning about 1840 to 1850, but not becoming prominent for a generation later, 

the States began the process of regaining their original sovereignty by recalling the authority 
which had previously been delegated. Within the past three decades this process of recall 
has become marked, and now, for the first time we may be said to be about to realize in 
the United States the goal of a series of real state school systems. Under this new condition 
the States are withdrawing from the subordinate units what these units cannot do to the 
best advantage for themselves or for the State, and are in turn giving to these subordinate 
units new powers and duties which they can exercise to better advantage than can the state. 
The process is one of subordination, centralization, reorganization and redelegation, with 


a view to producing a unified series of public schools better calculated to meet modern edu- 
tional conditions and needs.35 


If the state has the power to control public libraries (and it is apparent that under 
the California Constition it does) the fact that to date it has not exercised this power 
does not mean that it has lost it. It would appear that if the State of California de- 
sires to assert her sovereignty over public libraries, she has a full right to abrogate 
the policy of allowing the power to lie latent and to adopt whatever legislation may 
be deemed necessary. As the Federal and State Governments have expanded their 
interests and have enacted laws covering matters heretofore not made of subject of 
legislation, the constitutionality of the act has been resisted in many cases, and in a 
large number upheld upon the existence of powers hitherto unasserted. This was 
notably true of the constitutionality of the interstate commerce legislation and more 
recently of the “new deal’’ laws. 

The California Public Library and State Concern 

If the State of California has the power to declare public libraries a matter of 
state concern (and it is the writer's opinion that it has it, and has had it since 1849) 
it must follow that the state has a discretion in exercising it. To date California has 
allowed this power for the most part to remain latent but not entirely so. A wide 
discretion permits the state to exercise its powers in either a unitive or a distributive 
fashion. If the state should decree that there be a state system of public libraries it 
would be establishing a unit of control. On the other hand, it may distribute its 
power through permissive legislation. As early as 1874 the legislature authorized 
the City of Los Angeles to establish and support from taxes a public library.36 At 
this period the legislature had a constitutional authority to enact special legislation. 
In 1879 this was abrogated and the state limited to the making of general laws. The 
state, however, in 1874 delegated to the City of Los Angeles its own power to estab- 
lish a library. 

In 1863 the state regarded the public service being rendered by the so-called 
“social” libraries, and by a law enacted in that year exempted them from taxes if the 
income did not exceed $30,000 annually.37 In 1878 the state authorized any incor- 
porated city or city and county to establish a public library. This law was amended 
several times; the last time in 1909.38 In that year also the state authorized counties 
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to establish libraries.3® In that same year a law was made which permitted the estab 
lishment of public libraries in unincorporated towns and villages through the forma 
tion of library districts, and in 1911 union high school districts were permitted tc 
operate public libraries.4° In 1911 the state permitted the use of eminent domain 
for the acquiring of pnw for public library purposes.44 In 1915 the schools dis- 
tricts were authorized to operate libraries which “shall be open to teachers, pupils 
and residents of the district.”"42 


In 1943 when the Education Code was enacted, all existing legislation relating 
to public libraries was incorporated therein.43 


Heretofore, the state has distributed its interest in public libraries to the coun- 
ties, the municipalities, the library districts, high school districts, and school districts. 
At any time it may revoke this distributive legislation and substitute therefor modifi- 
cations that would be either nearly or completely unitive. Such a change would be 
quite proper for the reason that the units now maintaining public libraries are units 
of the state government. Says California Jurisprudence 2d, 

Municipal corporations are the agents or representatives of the state in the particular 
locality in which they exist. They are organized for the purpose of carrying out the objec- 
tive of the legislature to provide for the general welfare of the state. In providing for such 
organizations the legislature need confer upon them only such powers as, in its judgment, 
are proper to be exercised by them in the discharge of the particular functions of government 
that may be conferred on them. And subject to constitutional restrictions, the legislature has 
absolute power over the organization, dissolution, powers and liabilities of such corpora- 


tions. It may enlarge or restrict their powers, direct the mode and manner of their exercise, 
and define what acts they may and may not perform.44 


From what has been said it would appear that all existing library legislation in 
California may be amended, modified and repealed at any time by the legislature. 
Substituted or new legislation could assert in a more poignant manner the concern 
of the state, and emphasize the unitive rather than the distributive feature. 


Implications in a State Program for Public Libraries 
If in the future the legislature should determine upon a more definite assertion 
of its interest in public libraries, and substitute a state control for the present dis- 
tributive and delegated authority many important and progressive changes could result. 
One of these might be the imposition of desirable standards of personnel, support 
and book collections. Another might be state aid, and, of course, a system of certifi- 
cation of librarians would be possible. The imposition of such standards would elevate 
the efficiency of the public library. It would remove it from the lethargy of disinter- 
ested officials, the doldrums of local politics, and its inability in many cases to com- 
pete with the more spectacular departments of local government, such as fire fighting. 
Exalted, however, it would render a greater service. It would protect more easily 
the intellectual freedom of the community, and would become a strong ally of formal 
education. It would meet effectively the increased demands which a rising educational 
level is bringing in every community. 
Conclusion 
From what has been said above it is the writer's conclusion 
(1) that public libraries properly are a matter of state concern in California 
(2) that heretofore the State of California has not exercised its latent power 
to declare the public library a matter of state concern 
(3) that the present distributive authority for public libraries, existing in several 
different laws, may be substituted by a state, unitive _— library law 
(4) that the public library is basically a part of public education 
(5) that municipal operation of public libraries has not made them a municipal 
affair but that they are latently a matter of state concern 
(6) that the sovereign power of the state over public libraries may be exercised 
at any time. 
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Constitution (1879 Art. XI, Sec. 6.) 
William Carey Jones, “Municipal Affairs 
in the California Constitution,” California 
Law Review, 132-47, presents a compre- 
hensive study of the problem. The quota- 
tion is from pp. 133-34. 

Amendment adopted November 3, 1896. 
A further amendment of this section was 
adopted on November 3, 1914, but the 
changes will not be commented on as they 
are not pertinent to this discussion. 

18 Calijornia Jurisprudence, 785. 

34 California Jurisprudence 2d, 748. 

34 California Jurisprudence 2d, 735. 
Matter of J. B. Prentice, 18 California 
Appellate 537 (1914). 

Luhrs v City of Phoenix, 52 Arizona 438, 
83 P. 3d, 283. 

McQuillin, Municipal Corporation IU, Sec. 
4184, p. 144. 

Fragley v Phelan, 126, California, 383. 
Dairy Bell Farms v Brock, 97 California 
Appellate 2d, 146. 

Jones, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 

Wetmore v Oakland, 99 California, 146. 
McQuillin, Municipal Corporation, 41113, 
note 14. 

Constitution (1849) Art. IX, Sec. 2. 
Constitution (1879) Art. TX, Sec. 1. 

See Ibid, Art. IV, Sec. 2 to 14 incl. 

Fitts v Superior Court, 6 California 2d, 
230. 

Sheehan v Scott, 145 California, 684. 
People v Coleman, 4 California, 46. 
Quoted in Mitchel v Winnek, 117 Califor- 
nia, 520. The quotation is from Thorpe v 
Rutland, etc. R. R., 27 Vermont, 142. 

C. B. Joeckel, The Government of the 
American Public Library, p. 47. 
Hutchinson v Skinner, 49 New York, Sup. 
360 (1897). 

State ex rel. Clark v Haworth, 23 N. E., 
946 (Indiana 1890). 

Kennedy v Miller, 97 California, 429 
(1893). Some other celebrated California 
cases on this point are Hancock v Board 
of Education 140 California, 554 (1903), 
Los Angeles School District v Langden, 
148 California, 380 (1906); Board of 
Education v Davidson 190 California, 162 
(1923), Esberg v Bodaracco, 202 Califor- 
nia, 110 (1927), Piper v Big Pine School 
District 193 California, 664 (1924). 
Wetmore v Oakland 99 California, 146 
(1893), Whitmore v Brown, 20 Califor- 
nia, 473 (1929). 

Carpenter v St. Louis, 318 Mo., 870 
(1928). For the background of this con- 
troversy see Charles H. Compton, Twenty- 
five Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public 
Library 1927-1952, pp. 34-54. 

Ibid. 


The reader will find the following deci- 
sions of interest: 
Crerar v Williams, (Illinois) 34 N. W., 
467. 
Essex v Brooks, 164 Mass., 79. 
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Brooks v Schultz, 178 Mo., 222. 

Donohugh v Free Public Library of 
Philadelphia, 86 Pa., 306. 

School City of Marvin v Forrest, 78 
N. E., 187. 

Board of Trustees of Public Library of 
Covington v Beitzen, 118 Kentucky, 
738. 

Detroit v Engel, 207 Mich., 106. 

Maynard v Woodard, 36 Mich., 423. 

30 Free Public Library of Newark v Civil 
Service Commission of New Jersey, 83 
N. J. L., 196 (1912). 

31 Attorney General v Thompson, 168 Mich., 
511. 

32 Palos Verdes Library District v McClelan, 
97 California Appellate, 769. The first 
inner quotation is from Webster City v 
Wright County, and the second from 
Crerar v Williams, 44 I/]. App., 497. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Statutes 1927, p. 969. 

35 E. P. Cubberley, State School Administra- 
tion, p. 132 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company 1927). 

36 Statutes 1874, 6. 274. 

37 Statutes 1863, p. 624. 

38 Statutes 1877-78, p. 329; Statutes 1880, 

p. 321; Statutes 1901, p. 557; Statutes 
1909, p. 815. 

39 Statutes 1909, p. 811. 

40 Statutes 1909, p. 815; Statutes 1911, p. 
467. 

41 Statutes 1911, p. 17. 

42 Statutes 1915, p. 272. 

43 The “Municipal Libraries Act” is Educa- 
tion Code, 22201-65; the ‘Library Dis- 
trict,” Education Code, 22601-733; the 
Unincorporated Towns Library Act,” Edu- 
cation Code, Sec. 22301-434; “Union High 
School District Public Libraries,” Educa- 
tion Code, 22801-23102; “School District 
Public Libraries,” Education Code, 19051- 
203; “Corporation to Administer Librar- 
ies,” Education Code, 23201-212. 


44 34 California Jurisprudence 2d 728. 


What's Going On? .. . (from page 246) 
More than 3000 citizens of Santa Bar- 
bara City and County viewed the final 
result of three years planning and con- 
struction. Percy C. Heckendorf, President 
of CLA’s Trustee’s Section and Santa Bar- 
bara Library Board, cut the traditional 
ribbon. All must have missed the pres- 
ence of John Smith, Librarian, who is 
“half way ‘round the world.” 

Temporary set backs were handed the 
Manteca and Tracy Branches of Stock- 
TON and SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY LIBRARY 
when their bond issues for new buildings 
failed at election. Manteca’s failed by 2 
votes which means hope for success in 
the near future. 





To The Membership Of 
The California Library Association: 


In addition to routine attention to incidents of 
censorship being reported regularly in the California 
Librarian, the Intellectual Freedom Committee this year 
has prepared a statement of policy for itself entitled, 
“Intellectual Freedom in Libraries,” which is being 
presented to the Executive Board for approval at its 
Long Beach meeting. The statement is being published 
now with an invitation to the membership to comment 
thereon in advance of Executive Board action. 


It is anticipated that this statement will provide firm 
authority and backing to the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee in the continuing attention it will be necessary 
to give to problems of censorship in California during 
the years ahead, and particularly during the 1959 Legis- 
lative session. 


CLA INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


Intellectual Freedom In 


Libraries 


A Statement of Policy 


A. PREAMBLE 


The following statement of policy was developed by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the California Library Association and the Book Selection Policies 
Committee of the School Library Association of California. These professional asso- 
ciations are directly concerned with the freedom of all members of a democratic 
society to read what they will in the course of making the social, educational, and 
political judgments on which that society is based. Without such freedom the very 
fabric of democracy is in danger. There is evidence that books and libraries are the 
chief bastion against the pressures toward conformity which are in large part already 
overwhelming the motion picture, radio and television, and the press. Only in 
libraries can the interested student easily find record of the past, and only in libraries 
can the interested citizen hope to find all the relevant facts concerning current con- 
troversial issues. It is appropriate that librarians should deem their freedom, and 
that of their libraries, of the utmost importance to the continued existence of de- 
mocracy. 


B. AUTHORITY 


Through their respective Executive Boards the Associations have empowered the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee of the California Library Association to act in their 
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behalf in all four areas of concern described below. These areas of concern constitute 
continuing responsibilities of the two Committees, acting separately or together, until 
this Statement of Policy is amended or revoked. 


C. AREAS OF CONCERN 


1. The Associations are concerned with watching for proposed legislation at 
the state, local, and school district level which might place library collections in jeo- 
pardy, or which might restrict, prejudice, or otherwise interfere with the selection, 
acquisition, or other professional activities of librarians. 

The Committees are instructed to write letters and to talk with legislators 

and administrators to present the Association's point of view, and to appear 

before legislative and administrative committees in the interest of preserv- 

ing freedom of the press and the right to read. 

2. The Associations are also concerned with legislation at the state, local, and 
school district level which tends to strengthen the position of libraries and other 
media of communication as instrumcnts of knowledge and culture in a free society. 

The Committees are instructed to watch for legislation in the general field 

of the communication of knowledge and ideas which the Associations 

might desirably support as being beneficial to the whole concept embodied 

in the phrase “Freedom to Read.” The Committees are instructed to in- 

form the Association memberships of such pending legislation, to present 

their recommendations, and to tender the Associations’ support to such 
legislation. 

3. The Associations are concerned with proposed or actual restrictions imposed 
by administrative authority on library materials or on the selection judgments, order 
procedures, or administrative practices of librarians. 

The Committees are instructed, at will or on request of either party to a 

controversy, to (a) determine the facts; (b) develop a statement of the 

Association's position in relation to this statement of policy; (c) present 

the Association's position to all interested parties, including the Press, when, 

in the Committees’ judgment, this seems wise or necessary. 

4. The Associations believe that every library, in order to strengthen its own 
selection process, and to provide an objective basis for the evaluation of that process, 
should develop an official statement of policy for the selection of library materials. 

The Committees are instructed to collect existing selection policies from all 

types of libraries, to promote their development and official adoption by 

libraries not yet having them, and to develop sample prototypes of selection 
policies for the guidance of librarians writing such policies. 
May 9, 1958 
CLA Intellectual Freedom Committee 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Institutional Department 


LITERARY GUILD JUNIOR GUILD 
DOUBLEDAY GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
PHAIDON PRESS HANOVER HOUSE 


California Representatives: 


Southern Calif. Northern Calif. 
CHESTER J. THORNE JOHN THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 Yorkshire Road 1238 Belfast Ave. Box 1158 
Pasadena 10 Costa Mesa Walnut Creek 
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John Morley... (from page 240) 
sades, California, and ‘““Who’s Who” in- 
cludes him among its distinguished Cali- 
fornians. Law-trained John Morley was 
raised in Chicago and New York and at- 
tended the University of Chicago, North- 
western University, and Blackstone Col- 
lege of Law. 

Since his first beat abroad in 1931, 
Morley has built an enviable record as 
a correspondent and international affairs 
expert. His curent affairs syndicated col- 
umn “After Hours’, began in 1933 and 
is now read by millions throughout the 
world. Other contributions appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, and Readers’ Digest. 

During World War II, he was director 
of a combined U. S. Military Intelligence, 
Naval Intelligence, and F.B.I. campaign 
against foreign spies and careless-talking 
citizens. For this Morley was cited by 
the War Department for “invaluable serv- 
ice to the nation.” By 1950 he was a 
full-fledged war correspondent covering 
both the Korean War and the Indo-China 
War until 1956. 

In view of this country’s constant evalu- 
ation of its foreign relations and our 1958 
conference theme, it appears likely that 
all of us will benefit greatly from the vast 
experience of John Morley. 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces... 


Membership Roster, 1958 50 


California Local History, 


A Centennial Bibliography $6.50 


Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ee: 1575 


Summary Proceedings of Fresno 


Conference, 1957 1.00 


Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 50 


Wight a Separation of Pro- 


fessional and Non-professional 
Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 
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Allan Nevins . . . (from page 241) 
tell a sparkling ancedote about Allan Nev 
ins, friends of the historian usually an 
swer, “He is the hardest working mar 
in the world.” But in spite of the rigid 
work schedule he has set for himself 
Mr. Nevins admits it takes something 
more than collecting a myriad accurate de- 
tails to recapitulate a true impression of 
history. 

The author, though firmly entrenched 
at Columbia since 1931, has seen to it 
that his career would take him outside 
the confines of college halls occasionally. 
He spent one year in 1937 as a visiting 
scholar at Huntington Library and was 
a special representative for the Office of 
War Information in New Zealand and 
Australia from 1943 to 1945. 

In many books, critics point out, Mr. 
Nevins advances a characteristic of ex- 
treme fair-mindedness. He propounds no 
sensational interpretations, no startling 
new theories, but brings a steady impartial 
judgment to bear. 

For his great love of history, he says— 
in part from the essay—‘In Defense of 
History,” “Poetry, philosophy, drama, all 
have dignity of their own; but is is infer- 
ior to the dignity of history, for each is 
dependent upon history for a great part of 
its materials.” 


California Library Bulletin 1950 
Centennial Issue 1.00 


Rather: Library Cooperation 15 
Delmatier: American Newspapers 

in 8 California Libraries 1900- 

1954 2.00 
Intellectual Freedom Kit 1.00 
Eddy: County Free Library Organ- 

izing in California 1909-1918 2.50 
Choosing The Right Book 15S 
Sayers: Of “Memory and Much- 


ness” - lots of 50 2.50 
Mackenzie: A Fine Contagion 5.00 
(Minimum order, 25c) 

Available At 

CLA Office, Berkeley 
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Langston Hughes .. . (from page 241) 


to Drum Rhythms, Gospel - Religious 
Poems, and Cool Contemporary Poetry. 


As a poet, Mr. Hughes has attempted to 
incorporate into many of his poems the 
rhythms and nuances of Negro music. 
From this it is easy to understand why he 
has been so active with the combination 
of poetry read to jazz music. In one of 
his early efforts for children titled “The 
First Book of Rhythms’’, he says, “Rhythm 
is something we share in common, you 
and I, with all the plants and animals 


and people in the world.” 


Mr. Hughes’ love for beauty, faith in 
humanity, and zest for adventure has car- 
ried him to the four corners of the world 
in search of a better understanding of his 
fellow man. His recent autobiography, 
“I Wonder as I Wander’, reflects this 
search and an unusual ability to interpret 
life itself. 


Throughout this country and Canada, 
Mr. Hughes has been acclaimed for his 
dramatic readings to jazz backgrounds. 
The New Yorker calls him “one of the 
worthiest entrants in the poetry-read-to- 
jazz melee” and from the London, (On- 
tario) Free Press, ‘Hughes has wry humor 
and he can pack a wallop with rhythm 
and between-the-lines meaning. He can 
be biting and tender, simple and com- 
plex in his implications.” 


Providing the musical stimulation for 
the program is the Ralph Pena Quartet. 
The group, consisting of the more ortho- 
dox instrumentation for poetry and jazz 
sessions, is comprised of Bob Hardaway, 
tenor saxophone, Billy Bean, guitar, Larry 
Bunker, drums, and Pena, bass. Pena and 
his group are resident Southern California 
musicians and have had experience with 
such jazz greats as Stan Kenton and Shorty 
Rogers. ; 

Langston Hughes feels the present at- 
tempts at mixing poetry and jazz "may 
bring poetry back to a broader public 
appreciation”. Mr. Hughes, no doubt will 
play a stellar role in helping to bring it 
back. Don’t miss the Sth General Session! 


OF BOOKS & BUDGETS 


California Library Association 
meetings always impress us with 
the multitude of technical prob- 
lems besetting the librarian. 


We, at Sather Gate, can't help 
you with any of your problems 
except those concerned with get- 
ting books. We have a dedicated 
staff of book people who do their 
best to get books to you prompt- 
ly. Our business has been built 
during the past 40 years on 
SERVICE. We like to think it is 
pretty good. 


Try us. 


ther Gate Book Shop 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


For Complete Library 


Binding Service See 


All binding conforms to 
Class A Specifications. 


TREASURE TROVE 
and LABCO covers used 
on available titles. 


¢ 


ter-Cratts 
Bookbinders 


ANgelus 1-2281 
1459 South Lorena Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 
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Children’s Standards . . . (from page 230) 


The director also feels we need to give 
attention to county and rural service 
which has been made more critical by 
the impetus provided by the Library 
Services Act and that these standards 
should include statements on county and 
rural service. 

The newly formed statistics committee 
of Mae Durham, Winifred Ragsdale, 
Frances Lee, Gertrude Cordts and Jean 
Bishop, chairman, would like members to 
think about quantitative statements in the 
areas listed by the Resource Committee. 

This article has been prepared in the 
hope that the members of the Children’s 
and Young People’s Section will consider 
it an opportunity to express a voice in 
the matter of standards and will accept 
the challenge by studying and coming 
prepared to the Section’s C.L.A. meeting 
in October with suggestions for additions 
and deletions. The standards need to be 
the result of group enterprise on the 
widest scale if the standards will have 
value and soundness in assessing and im- 
proving library service. 
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IN EVER y 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOK 


And there's a sound economic reason 
why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 
in Juveniles. 

e 


Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 
literature. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 


—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, New York 
California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 


Catalogues available on request 
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Good Administration .. . (from pg. 248) 


one hundred somethings. Because this is 
seldom true, I take particular exception 
to the present stress on performance bud- 
gets, which are almost purely statistical. In 
libraries, as in many other educational in- 
stitutions, statistics are nearly always over- 
simplifications. Observers unaware of the 
total value of the program in whole and 
in all of its parts, are inclined to fall back 
on measuring performance by statistics, 
an index of quantity, not quality. Nothing 
could be in greater error than this ap- 
proach. The Carnegie Library Inquiry, 
published almost a decade ago, gave ser- 
ious warning about trying to measure the 
value of the library in terms of fumbers. 
The-value-of the library to the community 
has to be thought of, rather, in terms of 
the comparative value of every one of 
the library's many complex services. As 
an example, in my a one unit, such 
as an important reference question suc- 
cessfully answered for a person doing an 
important piece of work, may be equal in 
value to 100 other units of work, such as 
100 westerns circulated. This is only an 
estimate, and a highly personal one. But 
how is a more scientific ratio to be deter- 
mined ? If the value is, obviously, not one 
to 100, what is it? We can anly rely upon 
the experience of well-motivated librarians 
who are constantly trying to measure and 
sincerely evaluate library service and to 
make decisions accordingly. 


Although I do not think that statistics 
are the answer to the problem of evalua- 
tion, I do believe strongly in some evalu- 
ation methods which incidentally utilize 
statistics. Among these are surveys, par- 
ticularly when the local staff participates 
widely and extensively. I think also that 
the development of state and national 
standards is making a positive approach 
to the evaluation of library service. 

Although I have stressed these three 
broad principles as of paramount impor- 
tance to the successful administration of 
public libraries, I want to add a fourth 
which I heartily endorse: The administra- 
tor must be able to infuse into the staff a 
genuine faith in the value-of books and 
libraries. Few go into public library work 
for pecuniary rewards. It is, therefore, 
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tremendously important that librarians be- 
lieve in the value of what théy-are-doing. 
Since I am not one who subscribes to the 
idea that an administrator administers in 
a vacuum, may I point out that in addi- 
tion to all the other complex skills he 
must acquire, the library administrator 
must be well read” and sincere- im -his 
knowledge and love for books. While the 
chief librarian must usually delegate the 
responsibility for actual selection to other 
members of the staff, particularly those 
who meet and serve the public over the 
desk, he cannot relinquish the responsibi- 
lity for being fully aware of the world of 
books and inspired in his sincere belief of 
the great benefits of books to people. It is 
this extra demand on the library adminis- 
trator which makes his work one of the 
most challenging fields in which to work. 
He can only be fully successful if this 
interest in books is inherent in his person- 
ality and personal philosophy. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


CHALLENGER #126. 
PENNY PINCHER #137 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information. 


MARADOR 


22 GLENDALE BOULEVAR 


eM Sk ee 


2S ANGELES ry ALIFORNIA 
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Children’s Workshop . . . (from pg. 227) 
asked of the need of the children’s serv- 
ice for precise standards as opposed to any 
other special service of the public library 
program, and it was recognized that chil- 
dren’s librarians are producing a special 
service for a special ebtiie which is set 
apart by age, with resulting development- 
al needs. In considering standards it is the 
responsibility of children’s librarians to 
recognize that they are, first of all, part 
of an institution; and that objectives for 
service to children should be designed to 
further interpret and make more precise 
the basic objectives of the public library 
as these goals pertain to one aspect of an 
all over service to the community. Parti- 
cipants in the Workshop were asked to be 
certain that their objectives were broad 
enough, and to be wary lest children’s 
work become solidified into a pattern dic- 
tated by custom with little recognition of 
the need to develop new horizons and 
techniques. 

It was apparent at the outset of the 
Workshop that a major problem was that 
of arriving at an acceptable and rational 
basis for quantitative standards. A parti- 
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cular area of concern was the ‘recognition 
of a need for a factor representative of 
size of area served and distance from a 
headquarters library in determining per- 
sonnel needed. At the mid-point General! 
Session the group asked that the resource 
people meeting as a committee give some 
consideration to what factors were mea- 
surable by quantitative standards. After 
exploration of the problem, this group 
found that they did not have the time or 
the resources to carry out their assign- 
ment during the scheduled meeting. It was 
agreed by the participants that further 
time and study was needed for the inter- 
pretation of the figures from the question- 
naire. 
Reports on the five areas of study were 
presented at the final General Session and 
recommendations for standards discussed 
by the group. Continuing action was 
= to include revision of the reports 
y the Chairman to incorporate changes 
agreed upon in discussion. These reports 
were to be forwarded to the Chairman of 
the Standards Committee, Natalie Mayo. 
She, with her committee, would bring to- 
gether the separate reports. 


WHEN IT COMES TO DECISIONS 
THINK OF PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING 


More contributions to rapid production, at lower and lower 
cost, in library binding have come from the “inventive 
research and exploration’’ of Pacific Library Binding. 


You still get the passed-on savings from the inventions and 


firsts developed by our plant. 


We pride ourselves on service. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO., of Los Angeles 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 21, California 
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Poetry Festival... (from page 232) 

“Much modern poetry is meant to be 
read aloud”, said Miss Morrison, ‘much 
of it is concentrated material in which 
every word counts and which therefore 
needs to be read thoughtfully.” Many 
nee ee dislike the poetry of the 
past because of its sentimentality. 

Jazz does not satisfy the highest reaches 
of the spirit as classical music does, Miss 
Morrison feels, but there is an honesty, 
vitality and lyricism in it and with its 
interesting rhythms it expresses twentieth 
century life. Both poetry and jazz are used 
as satirical weapons against the injustice 
of our time. 

One of the most inspiring and satisfy- 
ing experiences of the festival took place 
Friday night when no formal meeting had 
been planned. At the end of the after- 
noon program, Rosemary Livsey invited 
all who were interested to gather infor- 
mally that evening to read and recite fav- 
orite poems. With her and Arna Bon- 
temps as leaders, what might be called 
a poetry jam session began. 

The Festival ended Saturday morning 
with Arna Bontemps, poet and librarian 
of Fisk University, telling us something 
of the way a poet feels about poetry. 
There was a time when poetry was es- 
teemed by scholars and non-scholars in a 
way it is not esteemed today and Mr. Bon- 
temps feels that poets are partly to blame 
because they have limited the appeal of 
their work by the use of symbolism and 
metaphysical themes. 


Lyric poetry has endured and anyone 
who doubts the power of the singing 
word need only think of the universal 
use of lyrics today in all forms of adver- 
tising. “We might call TV commercials 
the Mother Goose of today,” said Mr. 
Bontemps, and he suggested that the 
abandonment of the lyric to commercial 
use has been a part of the rift between 
poet and public. 

Mr. Bontemps ended by reading James 
Weldon Johnson's THE CREATION: 


‘And the darkness rolled up on one side 
And the light stood shining on the other, 
And God said: That's good!” 


COMPLETE STOCK — ALL PUBLISHERS 
THESE SUBJECTS 


Finance 
Industrial Management 
Insurance 
Machine Trades 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medical 
Metallurgy 
Boating and Marine Nuclear Sciences 
Building Trades Photography 
Business Physics 
Chemistry Radio 
Civil Engineering Real Estate 

Sales 
Statistics 


Civil Service 
Stenography & 
Technical Writing 
Study Aids 
Television 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Aeronautics 
Agriculture 
eee 
stronomy 

Automotive 
Biology 


ces 
Electrical Engineering 
Electronics 


If It's a Technical Book and in Print — 
We Have It or We'll Get It 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


ECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 
Robert B. Ruby—President 
253 S. Spring 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS: The 
Public Library of Stockton & San Joa- 
quin Co, needs you. Opportunities for 
growth and service. 


Supv. Reference Libn. 


Branch Libn. Ext. & 
Bookmobile 


Jr. Libn. Children 
Jr. Libn. Reference 


$5,592-$6,792 


$5,076-$6,168 
$4,380-$5,328 
$4,380-$5,328 


5 step scale with advancement to 2nd step 
after six months. Can hire above step | at 
Jr. level if qualified. 


Inquire: Director of Library Service, Public 
Library of Stockton & San Joaquin Co., 
Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 





LIBRARY SERVICE 


COMPANY 


WHOLESALERS TO 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


Post Office Box 367 
Palo Alto, California 


WE OFFER: 


Liberal wholesale discounts. Prepaid 
shipments. 


Complete: in-print book service to 
libraries and schools. 


Large, representative stocks of 
“Books in Print'’ titles including the 
complete lines of an increasing num- 
ber of publishers. 

Fast special-order service. 
Prompt reporting on unavailable 
titles. 


We save you money. Hundreds of 


library books now have the original 
publisher's library bindings which we 
supply only on your orders. 


Excellent prebounds in Treasure 
Trove covers. 


BUT: 


Trial order will prove more than a 
hundred promises! Why don't you 
try our service? 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW FREE 1959 
CATALOG including over 1000 new publi- 
cations of the last twelve months. (All list- 
ings are from A.LA., Wilson's Catalogs, 
Library Journal or Horn Book.) 


ALSO WRITE for a copy of our CURRENT 
GENERAL CATALOG OF CLASSIFIED 
AND GRADED LIST of over 6,000 approved 
library books for Schools and Libraries, if 
you do not have a copy for your files. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Post Office Box 367 
Palo Alto, California 
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California Plan ... (from page 235) 
vey. In 1957 the legislature that made it 
possible for one qualified librarian to 
serve officially as the county librarian for 
two counties seemed to provide at least a 
partial answer to an admittedly tough li- 
brary problem. 

These counties are beautiful but remote. 
Librarians who like to live in such areas 
are not easy to find, especially at the sal- 
aries each county could pay—and each 
county lost its librarian last year! But a 
combined salary could easily be managed 
—one that would attract and hold the 
kind of librarian needed to supervise serv- 
ice to a large and mountainous area with 
a scattered population and all the chal- 
lenging problems one person could pos- 
sibly desire. 

The administrative federation of the 
two libraries cannot properly be called a 
federal project, but federal funds have 
helped lien about the change. Book 
money, a new record collection, additional 
staff, a station wagon and snow tires have 
been the share of the Library Services Act 
funds in this program. 

And What Next? 

Continuation of the existing projects 
will use most of this year’s funds. An ef- 
fort to arouse interest in library service in 
some of California’s six remaining un- 
served counties will be made, and for this 
purpose a Pioneer exhibit bookmobile 
with a sample book collection, and certain 
exhibit and lecture equipment have been 
purchased. 

Another Consultant and an additional 
clerk have been added to allow the Field 
staff to undertake this effort, and also to 
assist in the time-consuming administra- 
tion, supervision and paper-work con- 
nected with the projects. The new book- 
mobile will be available for loan to any 
eligible library (county serving rural area 
or city under 10,000) for short-term dis- 
play locally—always with the understand- 
ing that the first project has priority. 

Later in the year, at least one additional 
project will probably be selected from 
among those under consideration. To li- 
brarians whose requests have been on file 
since the Act was passed we can only 
urge patience—and assure them that all 
projects will have serious consideration. 





 Wlel-ss le) GIVES YOU THE CLEAREST PICTURE 


... Of how your future library should 
look. Our "LIFE-LIKE” Planning Service 
is described in Circular C-553. Your 
local New Life dealer has complete 


information. 


This is your local channel | AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. 
(in California) 529 N. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
CoMPANY, INC. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


COORDINATOR OF WORK WITH CHILDREN 
Librarian Il to promote and encourage juvenile 
library service in 12 branches, 2 affiliated |li- 
braries, and bookmobile. Salary range $4380- 
$5268 annually as of January, 1959. Stanislaus 
County Free Library, Modesto. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, LIBRARY DIRECTOR, 
Saiary $613-745 per month. Qualifications de- 
sired are graduation from college supplemented 
by one year of graduate training in an accred- 
ited library school and five years of professional 
library experience. Apply Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Salinas, California by October 15, 
1958. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 80,000). LI- 
BRARIAN, one position in children's service and 
one in adult service. Graduation from an ac- 
credited library school. Excellent promotional 
opportunities. Salary $4320 to $5160 per an- 
num, starting salary based upon experience and 
training. Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Anaheim, California. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT EXTENSION in library 
serving entire county area of 8000 square miles 
with 80 branches. Library degree and super- 
visory and administrative experience required. 
Opportunity for librarian with initiative and en- 
thusiasm for extension and adult education. 
Headquarters in delightful new air conditioned 
building, Bakersfield, California. Salary $478- 
$581 per month. Contact Kern County Per- 
sonnel Department, 3805 Chester, Bakersfield. 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A BETTER PLACE 
TO LIVE AND GREATER OPPORTUNITIES, 
POMONA HAS TWO positions open, salary 
from $3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. 
READER'S ASSISTANT: If you are a graduat- 
ing male librarian, this is a good place to be- 
gin and advance rapidly in a growing library 
system which has room for your special abili- 
ties. However you need not be male to apply 
—we also appreciate feminine librarians. 
SISTANT CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN TO TAKE 
CHARGE OF CHILDREN'S WORK IN 
BRANCH: This is a golden opportunity to be- 
gin your career under a cracker-jack children’s 
librarian. We have a creative children's pro- 
gram and welcome new ideas. Liberal vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply to Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, 380 No. Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 
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tray fronts and damaged tray bodies due to DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
; ‘ ek 2601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, California 
dropping are virtually eliminated. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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